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The Week 


“Democratic tribulations” are just 
now a source of great comfort to Re- 
, publican newspapers. They take 








role of Cassandras to their rivals. Con- 
sider how the Democrats are split in 
New Jersey, shaking in the wind in 
New York; how Harmon is already call- 
ed a “traitor” in Ohio, and Foss is mak- 
ing himself disliked and laughed at in 
Massachusetts. In fact, by a little deep- 
ening of the shadows here and there the 
Democratic outlook can be made to ap- 
pear so gloomy that Republicans may 
be exhorted to take heart—and that, of 
course, is always the main object of 


!This additional $45,000,000 will take | 


‘|several more cents out of every dollar 


‘from the development of the country in 
‘the direction of commerce and the arts 
‘of peace. It is a bill eminently calling 
‘for the veto. 





up | 
gracefully and as by second nature the 


But little attention was given in the 
| press to the speech of Senator Crawford 
‘of South Dakota, last week, on the brib- 
ery charges against Senator Lorimer. 
It was, however, both strong and con- 
vincing, being one of those demonstra- 
tions of willingness and ability to un- 
dertake a disagreeable public service 
which we too easily pass over when we 
fall to talking loosely of the decadence 
of Congress. What he did was simply 
‘to apply a trained mind and legal skill 
‘to an analysis of the testimony in the 





gloom in the other party. The Demo- |°#@¢, 8oing over the record with the ut- 


crats have for fourteen years gloated ‘most care to discover what was the ac- 
With great 


|tual truth disclosed by it. 
ing break-up and defeat of the Republi. | Power he effectually disposed of the 


over the unhappy condition and impend- | 
can party; and they can scarcely grudge 
their opponents now a taste of that 
rather barren consolation of which they 
have so long had a monopoly. 


The pension ring scored another vic- 
tory last week when the House passed, 
by a vote of 212 to 62, the Sulloway 
Pension bill, which, it is estimated, will 
entail an additional expenditure of $45,- 
000,000 within a couple of years. There 


were the usual scenes. The Speaker left 


his chair and delivered, so the dis- 
patches report, a speech characterized 
by amazing “fire and force.” “Whirling 
around and around on his feet” like a 
dancing dervish, and waving his arms, 
he uttered the familiar sentimentali- 
ties and drove his sheep before him. 
Fully forty Democrats joined in the 
scramble. Why not? Was the bill not 
certain to pass anyway? And so self- 


plea too lightly accepted by the Senate 
sub-committee—namely, that the con- 
fessed bribe-takers in the Illinois Legis-— 
lature were unworthy of belief. Doubt- 
less, argued Senator Crawford, they 
were all scoundrels, but if there was a 
mass of unimpeached corroborative tes- 
timony and undesigned coincidences 
bearing out their evidence, then we are 
forced to believe it true. 








There is in the Standard Oil case a 
|matter of fact upon which the two sides 
are apparently agreed, though they give 
very different interpretations of its sig- 
nificance. In his argument for the pros- 
ecution in the Supreme Court, Mr. Kel- 
logg admitted the truth of the statement 
made by Mr. Milburn, counse] for the 
'Standard Oil Company, that in recent 





growing in numbers and importance. 


years the independent oil men had been 





interest and cowardice, with a slight | But, said Mr. Kellogg, “they have grown 
intermingling of sentimentality, carried because the Standard Oil Company has 
the day as it has so many times before. ceased its methods of persecution 
This $45,000,000, if really authorized through fear of the law.” The fact that 
by law, would, of course, completely ‘competition has been able to grow, put 
undo every effort of President Taft to forward by the defence as a reason for 


cut departmental estimates. All the sav- 
ings his Administration can make in 
the next two years will be swallowed up 
by this one bill. Already 72 cents in 


letting the Trust go on undisturbed, was 
thus held by the Government to be a 
reason for further asserting the power 
of the law. In answer to a question by 


Justice McKenna, intimating that the 
Standard was acting like a good Trust, 


every dollar spent by this great Govern- 
ment go towards wars, past and future. 





Mr. Kellogg declared that if the power 
of the Trust is not abused now, it Is be- 
cause of the very proceedings now pend- 
ing. “But dismiss this suit,” he exclaim- 
ed, “and I venture to predict that there 
will not be an independent refiner in 
the United States within five years.” 





A broader issue, and one that has more 
of an economic than a juristic charac- 
ter, is involved in this matter. A chief 
support of the pro-Trust or pro-monop- 
oly argument in economic circles is the 
doctrine that in certain great lines of 
activity monopoly is inevitable as a re 
sult of natural conditions, and that any 
attempt to obstruct this natural process 
by governmental is mis- 
chievous. The fundamental answer to 
this is that such governmental interfer- 
ence as takes the shape of simply giv- 
ing competition a fair chance will not 


interference 


prevent the monopolizing of an indus- 
try to any extent to which the truly 
natural conditions make monopoly ad- 
vantageous. The very test whether an 
industry is marked out by nature for 
monopoly or not is avoided if we permit 
the nascent monopoly to enjoy, over and 
above the advantages inherent in the 
case, those other advantages which re- 
side in unfair practices. Now, if it bea 
fact that during the last few years—in 
other words, during the time that fear 
of the law has been an active factor in 
situation—independent 
have been showing an increased ability 
to hold their own against the most pow- 
erful Trust in the world, this general 


the concerns 


argument against the fatalistic position 
of the pro-monopoly people vastly 
strengthened by specific experience. 


is 





There is apparently in the minds of 
those responsible for the resolutions of 
the National Tariff Commission Associa- 
tion some haziness in regard to the scope 
which the functions of the proposed 
Tariff Commission should have. One of 
the resolutions passed by the Associa- 
tion last week demanded the creation, 


|at the present session of Congress, of a 


commission “having functions and com- 
pensation analogous to those of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.” Nev- 
ertheless, President Taft, in his speech 
at the dinner given by the Association, 
took occasion to put an interpretation 





50 
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on the resolutions as a whole which is | trolled by Murphy and Sheehan. Such | Quay politics. Aside from the architect, 


very different from what would be 
drawn from these words. He said: 


You do not desire, if I understand your 
present resolutions, that these men should 
fix tariff rates or recommend rates to be 
fixed. You desire only that they should 
furnish the correct information upon which 
the body constitutionally charged with fix- 
ing tariff rates may properly act, so that 
the public may have the truth from the 
Tariff Commission, and then advise itself 
how Congress shall have acted with respect 
to that truthful presentation of premises 
for its action. 


In the President, while 
strongly in favor of a permanent Tariff 
Commission, gives no countenance what- 
ever to the idea that any such device 
can take the tariff out of politics. The 
tariff is a political question, and it has 
to be decided by the people, or by those 
to whom the people entrust the decti- 
sion of questions of public policy. 


other words, 





Within the limits set by this funda- 
mental consideration a properly consti- 
tuted Tariff Commission may be made 
highly useful, especially as a safeguard 
against the worst abuses of protection. 
But the idea of its being an instrumen- 
tality for settling tariff questions by the 
routine application of a fixed rule is 
simply chimerical; and this not only 
because the acceptance of the rule it- 
self will always be a debatable ques- 
tion of national policy, but also because 
in the application of the rule there is 
room for enormous latitude. This talk 
of difference in cost of production be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries sounds very smooth in platforms 
campaign but when it 
comes to specific instances the thing 
bristles with difficulties. With what for- 
eign country shall we compare—the one 


and speeches, 


that produces most cheaply or the one 
that comes nearest to our own condi- 
tions? And what conditions in our own 
country shall we compare with—those 
that are most favorable or those that 
least favorable, or something be- 
tween? Mr. Taft is quite right in say- 
ing that the only thing the Commission 
could be asked to do ts to give informa- 
tion as to the facts—and that itself will 
be sufficiently dificult. 


are 


There was something like a _ thrill 


throughout the entire State of New 
York, when it was known, Tuesday 
morning, that twenty-five Democratic 


Senators and Assemblymen had refused 
to go into the Senatorial caucus con- | 


> 


a display of manhood and independence | five high officials of the commonwealth 
has not been seen in New York fora gen- were directly concerned in the theft of 
eration. The tyranny of the caucus has this money. William P. Snyder, a for- 
been so long unbroken, and has been so | mer Auditor-General, and James M. 


steadily the sure bulwark of the Platts Shoemaker, Superintendent of Public 


‘and Crokers and Murphys, that people ‘Grounds and Buildings, are in the peni- 


had come to think that it never could tentiary. Mathues, the State Treasurer, 
be shattered. But these Democrats have died while on bail, pending an appeal 
now shown what can still be done in the |from his sentence to jail. Frank G. 
exercise of the divine right of bolting. | Harris, another State Treasurer, and B. 
It is to be taken for granted that these B. Hardenburg, a former Auditor-Gen- 
men will stand firm to the end against eral, who escaped criminal charges 
Sheehan. The midnight plottings and through the ever useful statute of lim- 
secret bargainings of the two or three | itations, were included among the de- 
men who undertook to make plunder of fendants in the civil suits just settled. 
the Senatorship, and to force upon the The contractor who profited by the cor- 
party a candidate whom his apologists | ruption is dead. Of $1,485,000 recovered, 
cannot defend without damning him in | $187,000 was in warrants which Wil- 
the act, and whose election would smell | liam H. Berry refused to pay when he 


to heaven, have been brought to naught | Mr. Berry is 
entitled to the greatest praise of those 
who have labored to redeem the State’s 


by the legislators who would not walk 
into Murphy’s trap. 


became State Treasurer. 





|good name and convict the rascals, but 
Gov. Stuart also deserves credit for 
backing up vigorously the prosecutions. 
Indeed, it is said that every effort was 
made to settle the case before the new 
Governor, Tener, took office. 


Woodrow Wilson's inaugural address 
on Tuesday as Governor of New Jersey 
will be widely read, not only for his 
skill and force in expression, but for the 
grip and sweep of the ideas which he 
has to express. Confined as it is to State 
issues, which it discusses with directness | 4 story comes from Columbus that 
and pungency, there is in it a breadth of |the leaders of the Ohio Democratic ma- 
political philosophy which has the wid-| chine, angry over their failure to nom- 
est applications. Gov. Wilson addresses inate Chairman Hanley for the Senator- 
himself with great plainness to the ‘ship, are furious with Gov. Harmon and 
problems of corporation regulation, but threatening to block the reformatory 
speaks with as much sanity as vigor. | jegisiation in which he is interested. 
People are not to be frightened at great |~pere seems to be no evidence that the 
chartered companies with enormous cap- | Governor took amy decisive part in the 








ital. Neither are they to be driven into 
political insincerities by them. They | 
are, after all, creatures of the State, | 
which is bigger than the biggest of them | 
and can control the work of its own) 


contest, though we imagine that the 
charge of favoring Mr. Pomerene over 
Hanley is not likely to do him any 
harm with the voters of Ohio, even if 
it should be proved. Still less can he 


hands. If it has made sad mistakes, |). purt by any attempt of disgruntled 
and Gov. Wilson frankly says that New | politicians to take vengeance by oppos- 
Jersey particularly has made sad mis- | ing his efforts to introduce common- 
takes, in allowing grants of too great ong business methods into the conduct 
and too unregulated power, these can be | 4° tne business of the State. Any such 
corrected. The need is to be clear-eyed fatnity is pretty sure to be followed by 
about it, to discriminate between things | a procession of would-be Democratic 
that differ, and to move forward stead- | bosses into the same political oblivion 
ily in the effort to safeguard the rights | .+:.) now conceals one Harvey Gar- 
of the people and assert the full power ber, who came here to New York a year 
of the State. and a half ago and poured forth a tale 
of woe about the ruin which Gov. Har- 
mon was bringing upon his party by 
refusing to make appointments desired 
by the bosses. As a matter of fact, the 
Democratic majority in the Ohio Legis- 
lature pulled itself through, not on its. 





The suit brought by the State of 
Pennsylvania against the politicians 
who stole six millions of dollars was set- 
tled last week for $1,485,000. This prob- 
ably ends that whole sordid chapter of 
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known merits, but by hanging to the 


coat-tails of a Governor who had won 
popularity through his independence. If 
the majority thus obtained is not wholly 
devoid of a natural desire to perpetuate 
itself, the Finleys and Hanleys and Gar- 
bers of the machine will have but slight 
influence with it as against the known 
wishes of the Governor. 





A project that holds out the promise 
of extraordinary benefit to the colored 
people is that which has been entered 
upon by Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chi- 
cago, in the offer he has made through 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of that city. Convinced that the pro- 
vision for colored boys and young men 
of such facilities for education and re- 
creation as are furnished by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association organiza- 
tions in our large cities is an essential 
need of the race, Mr. Rosenwald offers 
to give $25,000 toward the providing of 
an institution of this kind in any com- 
munity on condition of $75,000 addition- 
al being raised, the total of $100,000 to 
be used for the purchase of land, the 
erection of a building, and the provision 
of the necessary equipment; the officers 
of the Chicago Young Men’s Christian 
Association being first satisfied of the 
ability of the local organization to carry 
on the institution when it has been 
established. The negroes have not as yet, 
says Mr. Rosenwald, “in their own ranks 
a sufficient number of people whose 
means would enable them to establish 
and adequately equip such institutions, 
and it is, therefore, the duty of the 
white people of this country, irrespective 
of their religious beliefs, to evidence 
their interest in the welfare of these, 
their neighbors, by assisting to supply 
this need.” The influence of such a place 
for physical, mental, and moral improve- 
ment, and for recreation and social de- 
velopment, is something which the col- 
ored people, in their present situation, 
peculiarly need and for which they are 
very far from possessing any substitute. 





The American short story has come 
into its own in Germany. It is inter- 
esting to note that this achievement 


was brought about by what, in Germany 


at least, must now be regarded as the 
official method. First, the Kaiser was in- 
terested, but not, be it noted, by any spe- 
cific short story. 


It is not on record 


terested him was the inaugural lecture. 


o* Professor Smith about American lit- 
erature. Next, the German newspapers 
began the publication of American short 
stories, starting with O. Henry and Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. If these prove popu- 
lar, a regular supply will be arranged 
for “from among the countless good sto- 
ries that have already appeared in the 
United States,” but which “quite 
new” to the German public. 


are 


An early complaint of high prices was 
uttered by Lord Chesterfield in 1766. 
when he lamented the increased cost of 
seats in Parliament. There had been a 
boom in trade, and rates had advanced. 
Chesterfield was ambitious for his son, 
and, on the failure of Chatham's prom- 
ise of a seat, he went into the market. 
Here, however, he was unable to find a 
single bargain. “I spoke to a borough 
jobber,” he wrote to his son, “and offer 
ed five and twenty hundred pounds for 
a secure seat in Parliament, but he 
laughed at my offer, and said there was 
no such thing as a borough to be had 
now, for the rich East and West In- 
dians had secured them all at the rate of 
£3,000 at least, but many at £4,000, and 
two or three that he knew at £5,000. 
This, I confess, has vexed me a good 
deal.” It is a little difficult to decide 
whether a seat in Parliament for a 
Chesterfield is to be classified as a lux- 
ury or a necessity. In either case, the 
method sometimes adopted in other 
fields of forcing down the price by find- 


‘ing a cheaper substitute was doubtless 


as impossible for a noble lord of the 
eighteenth century as it is unnecessary 
for an ignoble politician of the twen- 
tieth. 

The latest diplomatic flurry in Eu- 
rope does not seem to contain the prom- 
ise of long life. It was based upg the 
fact that Germany and Russia had come 
to a good understanding, especially as 
regards certain questions in the Orient. 
The German Government is to agree to 
the dominance of Russian “influence” 
in North Persia, while the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment is to make no opposition to 
Germany’s railway plans in Asia Minor. 
On the strength of this, we were told 
that the entente between England, Rus- 
sia, and France had been broken to 
pieces by German diplomatic wiles, and 
that the peace of Europe was endanger 


that he has yet read ore. But what in- ed. But the statement of the French 


Ol 


Foreign Minister to the Chamber went 
a long way towards dissipating these 
exaggerated fears. M. Pichon said that 
France had been kept fully informed 
about the whole negotiations, Ruasia 
having frankly disclosed every step in 
it to her ally. The 
doubtless done in the case of England. 


same thing was 


Moreover, from Berlin comes the inti 
mation that Germany is as well dispos 
ed to come to an understanding with 
British 
Eastern questions, as she was with Rus- 


the Government, as respects 


sia. It would be easy and natural to 
obtain German acquiescence in the Eng 
lish sphere of influence in Southern 
Persia. In that connection, it is of in- 
terest that the British note of October 
14, requiring the Teheran Government 
to take measures within three months 
to secure travel over the southern roads, 
has not been literally carried out. An 


extension of time has been granted. 





Some surprise was expressed that, at 
the opening of the Prussian Diet 
week, the Chancellor 


last 


had nothing to 
say about the reform of the suffrage in 
At the time of the failure of 
the unsatisfactory Government bill on 
that subject, seven months ago, it was 


semi-officially stated that the question 


Prussia. 


was one requiring mature consideration. 
“It is more important for both the Gov- 
ernment and the country,” so ran the 
statement, “that the solution of the 
should be that 
it should be speedy.” This was taken 
to imply that a new and better 


problem lasting than 
law 
But 


it is now suggested that the whole thing 


would be proposed at this session. 


must go over until after the expected 
election of a new Reichstag next 
tumn. What has that to do with a 
So ask the 
newspapers that are impatient fcr the 
beginnings of this urgent reform. The 
answer given them is that the Chan- 


au- 


purely Prussian question? 


cellor must wait till he sees what will 
be the balance of parties in the Empire 
after the general election. It was a 
combination of the Conservatives and 
the Centre the Diet 
which defeated his last year’s measure; 
but that may be broken up, or changed, 
if the result of the election is to show, 
as everybody expects, great 

for the Social Democrats. Yet 
cause of their growing strength, as of 
the general dissatisfaction, is the gross 
inequity of the Prussian suffrage laws. 


against him in 


gains 
one 
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AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 


One hears little nowadays of the pos- 
sibility of amending the Constitution of 
the United States. It used to be that 
when anybody suggested getting over 
the income-tax difficulty by a Constitu- 
tional amendment, for instance, or in- 
troducing direct election of Senators, he 
met with a supercilious reminder that 
in the course of our history there had 
been or hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands of proposals of Constitution- 
al amendments, but that not a single 
amendment had been made since the 
first years of the Republic, except those 
written into it through the arbitrament 
of the sword at the close of the civil 
That any attempt to procure an 
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‘difficulty of getting Legislatures to vote 
away their own prerogatives. But both 
have been steadily 
giving way to the pressure of public 
‘opinion; and as to the latter, especial- 
ly, it is safe to say that few Legisla- 
tures would think for a moment of tak- 
ing the consequences of rejecting the 
amendment, in the face of the over- 
whelming sentiment in its favor. 


of these obstacles 


Nor is the growth of this sentiment 
due to anything like a wave of popular 
excitement or emotion. In fact, there 
has not been at any time any commo- 
‘tion or passion about the matter. It 
has been simply a case of repeated and 
flagrant demonstration of the evils of 
jthe existing method, and the almost to- 


change of times no reasonable person 
will deny, but when it comes to a clear- 
cut departure, the doctrine that this 
should be made in any other than the 
| Constitutional way is in the highest de- 
"gree dangerous. The plea that such a 
course is dictated by imperious neces- 
sity never had any substantial basis. To 
show that a thing is impossible, or im- 
practicable, it is necessary to be able 
to say not only that it has never been 
jattained, but also that forces as great 
‘as any that could ever be expected have 
been applied in vain to its attainment. 
| But as a matter of fact there has never 
| been a great national movement in fa- 
|vor of any Constitutional amendment, 
unless it be these two that are now 





amendment was foredoomed to failure, |tal absence of any reason for ascribing | well advanced on the road to success; 


and was worthy only of doctrinaires 
and dreamers, was the conclusion con- 
fidently drawn from this fact, and as- 
serted with an air of superiority and 
finality. But in the last two or three 
years there has been a great change; in 
the face of the rapid progress manifest- 


to it counterbalancing benefits. Advo- 
cates of the existing system have been 


driven to the necessity of supporting it | 


either on the ground that it possesses 
some intangible or symbolic virtue in 
the way of an embodiment of the idea 
of States’ rights, or on the ground that 


‘and there is more than one matter of 
|mere legislation the attainment of 
which has involved far greater exer- 
'tions than have gone into either of 
‘these two Constitutional movements. It 
ought to be a rare and difficult thing to 
| change the organic law of our country; 


ly made by the income-tax amendment the amendment is unnecessary because | and as long as to do so in a Constitu- 


and the direct-election amendment, mere 
vaticination based on the fact that no- 
thing of the kind had hitherto happened 
can now make little impression. 

The favorable report of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the amendment 
providing for election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, promptly followed, as it has 
been, by a discussion of the resolution 
on the floor of the Senate, marks an 
advance for this proposal beyond what 
the hoped for a few 
months ago. The amendment may fall 
through at the present session of Con- 
gress, but, if so, its adoption in the near 
future by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses, and its confirmation by three- 
fourths of the States, would be in the 
highest degree probable. This is 
not only because of the character of the 
Senate as it will be constituted after 
March 4 next, but also because of the 
almost unanimous opinion which the 
country has come to hold on the sub- 
ject. When the change first began to be 
seriously agitated, it soon became appar- 
ent that, in addition to the normal dif- 
ficulties belonging to the amending of 


the 


most sanguine 


80 


the same end can be reached by a prac- 
tical nullification of the Constitutional 
‘requirement, analogous to what has tak- 
en place in the matter of Presidential 
electors. But it should be noted that 
nothing short of absolute nullification 
—such nullification as is provided in 
the Oregon plan, under which the mem- 
bers of the Legislature are regarded as 
‘bound simply to register the popular 
choice—would serve to get rid of the 
deep-seated evils. And it is a sound 
national instinct that prefers straight- 
forward amendment to deliberate nul- 
lification. 


In addition to the inherent merits of 
the change, the adoption of an amend- 
ment providing for direct election of 
United States Senators, or one empow- 
ering the Federal Government to collect 
a tax on incomes, would have great 
value simply as a demonstration of the 
possibility of amending the Constitu- 
tion by the method which the instru- 
/ment itself provides. The extreme form 
which the doctrine of amendment by 
interpretation has recently assumed has 
derived no smal! part of its vogue from 
the widespread, though perhaps tacit, 


the Constitution, this particular proposi-| acceptance of the view that the people 
tion was going to meet with peculiar | had no other refuge from the restraints 


obstacles owing to the intense attach- 





‘of an fron-bound instrument. That a 
ment of the Senate to its own traditions ‘certain amount of change of interpre- 
and preferences, and also owing to the | tation must necessarily go on with the 


tional way is within the reach of rea- 
sonable effort and reasonable unanimity 
of public opinion, no other method 
should be tolerated. 





| 








FORTIFYING THE CANAL. 
_ Six sound and unanswerable reasons * 
‘for not fortitying the Panama Canal 
have been advanced by such men and 
| women as John Graham Brooks, Richard 
Olney, President Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University, Ida Tarbell, Jane 
Addams, and many others, including one 
of the ablest of our United States judges, 
George C. Holt. The first alone ought 
to convince the country that to expend 
millions for guns and forts at Panama 
would be a criminal waste. It is a sim- 
ple reminder that under the laws of 
war, as fixed by the Hague Conference 
in 1907, unfortified coast places cannot 
be bombarded. Warships could not lie 
off Panama and Colon and shell these 
towns, because to do so would be to 
place their crews in the category of 
those who poison wells and deliberately 
kill women and children—acts express- 
ly forbidden to the troops of all civiliz- 
ed nations. Lack of fortification would 
thus of itself become a protection to 
the canal zone. 


The signers of the protest then point 
out that it was the original intention to 
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prohibit the fortification of the canal, | housing of large garrisons along our more, lies the path to oe and en: as 


and this pacific intent was not affected 


‘Canadian boundary. What vast sums 


well as humanity, both for Mr. Taft and 


by the failure to mention it in the Hay- would have been wasted along that fr his country. 


Pauncefote treaty. Nor was the Pana- 
ma Canal proposed primarily as a mili- 
tary undertaking, although the voyage 


of the Oregon in the Spanish War did. 


focus public opinion upon the desirabil- 
ity of building the inter-ocean water- 
way. The Suez Canal was neutralized 
by England, the nation which built it; 
the Strait of Magellan is neutralized, 
and the very important Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union declared itself only last year 
in favor of the neutralization of all in- 
ter-ocean waterways. Moreover, as the 
protestants point out, we have pledged 
to England by the most solemn treaty 
obligations that the Panama Canal shall 
always be open to British warships in 


times of peace or of war. Again, the 
whole spirit of fortification is against | 


the modern tendency of settling mat- 
ters by international arbitration and 


line if the militarists had had their 
wish! 

In his splendid address at the peace 
meeting in this city on Friday, Con- 
gressman Foster, who occupies the high- 
ly important position of chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
|laid stress upon what we owe to future 
generations in this Panama matter. We 
are placing upon them, as it is, the duty 
of paying for the canal, and now some 
propose to put upon them, too, the cost 


|of fortification and the standing army 
|that is to be banished to the Isthmus. 


Again, as Mr. Foster put it, to fortify 


the canal, after having given assurances 
‘to Great Britain and the Republic of 


Panama before ever a spade of earth 


was turned up there, that the canal ognition of which he was publicly 


would be neutralized, “would be equiv- 


alent to saying to a foreign government, 


makes a mockery of President Taft’s You have bound yourselves to observe 


“impressive declaration that he sees no 
reason why any question whatever 


less than fifty millions of dollars with 
an annual cost of maintenance of at 
least five millions. 


our rules of neutrality, but we do not 


|trust you, and, therefore, beware of our 
should not be arbitrated.” As for the 
cost, as Congressman Foster has point- | 
ed out, it will in all probability be not 
certainly, amid all the upheavals in Eu- 


guns.” As for neutralizing and fortify- 
ing, too, when has a neutralized terri- 
tory been violated? Not Switzerland, 


rope; and plainly the excellent militia 


| which Switzerland has was no deterrent 





Naturally, the signers of this remark- in 1870-71. Why is it that such repeat- 
able statement do not overlook the ques- ©4 Proposals are made for the neutraliz- 
tion of the denunciation or violation of ®tion of Holland, except that the neu- 
treaties made both for arbitration and ‘Talization of Belgium has so success- 
other purposes. This is a stock argu- fully protected that little country from. 


ment of those who believe in fortifica- | @!! fear of annexation by either Ger- 


tion. “Why,” they ask, “do you put your |™4ny or France? It is unthinkable that | 


faith in treaties when almost every war ®2Y nation would dare in these times to 


has been preceded by a violation of trea- | Violate oh le of all in the 
ties? If you fortify the canal, you do not case of such great work of man as the 
need treaties, and you are safe for all. ‘canal at Panama, which is primarily 
time.” To this the reply is that if an itor the benefit of the commerce of the 
international agreement for neutraliza- ©@tire world. 

tion should carry with it the penalty of | But, whether there is or is not such 
non-intercourse with the offending na-|a danger, the policy of fortification is 
tion by all the other signatory Powers, the policy of reaction and retrogression, 


there would be an effective check upon and therefore particularly to be shunned | 
‘have to look at the matter differently. 


any attempted violation of the treaty. | by a forward-looking nation like the 
Again, that treaties have been broken is United States. It gives the lie to our 
no more a reason for refusing to make avowals of a desire to be let alone and 
new ones than the fact that some men to live in peace. It means that when the 
and women violate the marriage law is ‘times comes, as come it must, for an 
an argument against the contract of appeal to the nations to neutralize the 
maftiage. If some treaties have been | Philippine Islands, we shall be met with 
violated, many others have stood the suspicion and distrust and contemptuous | 
test of time, notably that far-sighted references to our policy in Panama. In 
agreement with England which prevent- the direction of neutralization and non- 
ed the erection of fortifications and the ‘fortification, we can only repeat once 





INTERCOURSE WITH BOSSES. 


At the funeral of the late Robert Da- 
vis of Jersey City a week ago, there was 
a great outpouring of eminent men. 
Gov.-elect Wilson was present, as were 
also many citizens of New Jersey of high 
position in business and in the profes- 
sions. One would have supposed that 
they were paying tribute to the passing 
of a great man—at least, to one dis- 
tinguished for philanthropy or for some 
kind of high attainment or public ser- 
vice. Yet Davis was nothing but a po- 
litical boss. In private he was doubt- 
less a likable man, kindly-and gener- 
ous and easy-going, but the power in 
political life which he had, and in rec- 


mourned, was won by the ordinary ma- 
chine methods. During the years of 
his boss-ship he displayed the usual 
qualities of his type—cunning, unscru- 
pulousness, the use of offices merely as 
“plums” and of nominations as a sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments, all to 
the building up of his own organization 
and the enriching of himself and his 
friends. 

We refer to the incident only because 
it suggests some of the difficult ques- 
tions as regards personal intercourse 
with bosses. It is obvious that we have 
to make a distinction between the atti- 
jude of a private citizen and that of a 
public official. The former may feel it 
at once a duty and a pleasure to testify 
in every way his abhorrence of a boas. 
He may absolutely refuse to meet the 
man personally; and decline to go to a 
dinner where a Murphy is present just 
as promptly as he would spurn an invi- 
tation to sit at table with a burglar. 
But, after all, that is a sort of satisfac- 


‘tion which only the individual as such 
‘ean enjoy. Put him into any kind of 


official or public relation, and he will 


The power of a boss is a fact. We may 
like it or we may hate it, but it is a 
thing to be reckoned with. Suppose, for 
example, that a man is a director of 
some charitable institution, or deeply 
interested in a work of public utility or 
‘beauty, and that it is necessary to pro- 
cure some favorable action which can 
be had only by appealing to a boss— 


“would he refuse to go to see him? Hard- 
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ly. He would sink his personal feelings better for him to stay within the bounds | gest. Why should innocent boys and 


in what he would consider the exigency 
of His thought of the 
boss would be just what it was before, 


the cause. 


but he would stand ready to utilize for 
good what he believed an evil power, if 
he could do it without at all compromis- 
ing his position, or obligating himself 
to refrain from attacking the evil power 
on every fit occasion, 

This helps us to see how the thing 
works out in the case of a Mayor or a 
Such public officers cannot 
cut themselves off from all dealings with 
a boss. He is a part of their problem. 
He is one of the tools with which they 
have to work. Approve of him or not, 
his power is a thing which they can- 
not blink. So it is that Roosevelt had 
to have interviews with Platt, Wilson 
with Smith and Davis, Gaynor and Dix 
with Murphy. It is possible that a boss 
might so outrage public decency, or be 


Governor. 


guilty of so flagrant a betrayal, that an 
Executive ought to refuse ever to see 
him again; but under ordinary circum- 
It 
is not in the mere fact of meetings be- 
tween elected officials and a boss that 
tuere is ground for suspicion or alarm. 
Evch conferences are inevitable, things 
being what they are; the only question 
they are conducted and in 


stances, no such duty is indicated. 


is where 


what spirit. 

Mr. 
to come to New York to see Boss Platt. 
“nelr “breakfasts” together became fa- 
mous, not to say notorious. The explana- 


Roosevelt, when Governor, used 


tion given was the Rooseveltian 
rectness.” 
mark, even when that mark was in the 
room of a boss. Besides, it was said, 
he did not want Platt hovering about 


Albany. That had a bad look; so he 


|of his own kingdom. 

The question is thus raised of the re- 
ciprocal obligations of the boss. Ought he 
not to cultivate a finer courtesy in his 


relations with Mayors and Governors? | 


If his presence at any particular time 
or place is distasteful or awkward, it 
should seem that he ought to wrap him- 
self in his virtue and retire. Nor should 


girls be compelled a single day longer 
|to read of the time so wofully common 
|in the youthful history of Burns, for 
instance, when he loved, not wisely, but 
too well, not to say too many? Will 
any person of intelligence deny that the 
/reasons for such a course in these cases 
are as cogent as in those which make so 
successful an appeal to our logic-loving 


he exact mere formal and ceremonial | congressmen? Who can tell hew much 
|deference in public, since he can cOm- | .ooner Poe would have been invited into 
'placently assure himself that the real | the cosy precincts of the Hall of Fame 
power is his, whether it is officially rec- | if bie record had been corrected tn the 


‘ognized or not. And the example of | proper way? The consideration gains 


“di- | 
He would go straight to his | 


Boss Davis may assure him on one. 


point: in life he may not be honored, 
but in death he will be. At the funeral, 
whether political or physical, of a boss, 
‘some of us might not care to be present, 
but we could all say with the New Eng- 
‘lander in the story: “No, I was not at 
the funeral, but I approved of it.” 





“CORRECTING THE RECORD.” 


At the present gratifying rate of 
progress, all the patriotic deserters of 
the civil war will shortly be provided 
'with the rewards which a grateful re- 
public bestows upon those who are able 
| to pull the right wires. This raises the 
question how much longer those many 
other individuals are to be kept waiting 
|for justice, whose past has happened to 
lie in a field less susceptible to Congres- 
sional sympathy. There is, indeed, the 


sign of a beginning in this direction in| 


the resolution dealing with the fondness 
for special trains of a public man who 
was himself not averse to doing what 
correcting came in his way. Then there 
is the record which has risen, most un- 
timely, to confront so good a man and 
|so successful an attorney .as our Mr. 


| im force when we reflect upon the possi- 
_ bilities, not merely in the lives of such 
— but in their works. For some 

years Homer’s literary repute has been 
| under a cloud. Merely because the leg- 


| 
|islators of his day possessed the usual 


amount of knowledge of legislators con- 
'cerning the institution of copyright, he 
was prevented from giving to his pro- 
| ductions that seal of authenticity which 
/would have effectually precluded the 
|spreading of insinuations regarding 
‘their entire originality. We commend 
/to the next meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters the gracious 
task of making the suitable adjustments 


in Homer’s record. 


The case of Bacon and Shakespeare 
is even worse. It is generally agreed 
that both of these eminent Elizabethans 
stand in the direst need of this process. 
Shakespeare’s trouble lies mainly in 
‘the earlier part of his life, Bacon’s in 
the later part. All that is required for 
| the former is a little correction about a 
‘bit of deer-stealing, which no man with 
'red blood in his veins could think for 
a moment of refusing, and such further 
‘items of information as will establish 





would go to New York and arrange Sheehan. There is just time for the | the playwright in London at the proper 


everything with Platt in person—though | Legislature to set this annoying matter 
this, to many, had a worse look. They | straight. It could pass an act barring 
did not like to see a Governor going to all records before 1893, which would be 


times and places; and, for the latter, 
such evidence as will a little more con- 
clusively demonstrate to over-obstinate 





call upon a boss. In Mr. Dix’s case, 
the process is reversed: the boss goes to 
call upon the Governor. 
may be overdone. It was a suggestive 
rumor from Albany last week that Mur- 
phy's presence there, with his announc- 
ed stay on the spot un- 
til the Legislature was organized and a 
is not 


purpose to 


United States Senator elected, 
wholly «pleasing to Gov. Dix 
to feel that it is only of the county of | 
New York that Murphy ds boss, not of 
the whole State, and that it would be 


. 


Yet even that) 


He seems | 


‘regarded as charity, even if not justice. 
The most promising attempt in this di- 
rection, however, has met unexpected 
lack of appreciation, and it may be 
doubted whether the correction that is 
finally made in the record of Senator 
Lorimer will be any more pleasing to 
him than the picture of it which a few 
cruel men have been making in his very 
presence. 

How much the moral value of the 
lives of literary men would be increased 
by this same process, we need only sug- 





doubters his ability as a writer for the 
stage. When one contemplates that this 
procedure will add to the list of English 
men of letters another dramatist of the 
very first rank, one can hardly fail to be 
filled with enthusiasm for the plan. We 
would also suggest, as delicately as we 
may, the need of another application of 
the process to a part of Bacon’s record 
which it would puzzle even a politician's 
friends to explain eway without this 
handy means of correction. Something 





might be done, too, for Dr. Johnson. In 
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the light of the outcome of the revolu- 
tionary war, his pamphlet, “Taxation 
No Tyranny,” is not one upon which his 
friends can look with pride. To put the 
matter bluntly, he was on the wrong 
side, and emphatically and overbearing- 
ly so. Surely, no lover of liberty could 
interpose an objection to having this 
part of Johnson’s record subjected to 
such correction as would put him right 
with history. His “Rasselas,” moreover, 
is not so popular as it once was. Would 
it be anything more than just for some 
bright young writer of our more gifted 
day to correct its record? We feel sure 
that its appearance in the lists of best 
sellers a few times would restore to it 
all its old vogue. 

The widest use to which correcting 
records can be put is in the case of let- 
ters a man is sorry, for one reason or 
another, that he has written, or, at least, 
has mailed. The number of broken 
friendships that a simple correction of 
this sort would restore is beyond cal- 
culation. In such a cause anything 
is justifiable, and we accordingly urge 
upon the very early attention of the 
Post Office Department at Washington 
some means by which a letter may be 
disavowed by its writer. A start has 
been made in this direction by the 
business men who are so thoughtful as 
to append their signatures to typewrit- 
ten missives only when they are en- 
dorsed “Dictated but not read.” This, 
however, strikes us as a little clumsy. 
There is too much of a suggestion of 
anticipation about it. In short, it lacks 
that noble vindication which resides in 
the legislative phrase, “correcting the 
record,” the final triumph of which will 
be achieved when the body to which it 
owes its origin applies the process to 
parts of its own past. 





THE GERMAN MILITARY BURDEN. 


In Germany military and naval ex- 
penditures are settled for five years by 
& Quinquennat, instead of by an an- 
nual appropriation bill. Thus there has 
just been before the Reichstag a mili- 
tary proposal covering each of the years 
fyom 1911 to 1915. It gives no promise 
whatever that the burden the German 
peasant is carrying may be reduced 
within that period of time. Nobody has 
ever heard in these days of a military 
man who talked retrenchment. Hence 
the proposal of the Minister of War in- 
volves an additional expense of $2,207,- 





980 for the year 1911 as contrasted with | 


1910, together with an increase of 
$4,021,000 for the navy and $332,222 for 
pensions, or a total increased expense 
of, roughly, $6,500,000. More than that, 
according to Col. Gidke, now the fore 
most writer on German military mat- 
ters, the permanent increases called for 
by the bill will amount to $5,450,000 a 
year by 1915, while the sum of $20,600,- 
000 will be spread over the five years in 


the growth of the great navy increases 
disproportionately the financial cost. 
Where is it to end, is the question. Ger- 
many has long since outstripped France, 
which cannot by a full million call out 
as many trained soldiers. Yet her ex- 
treme militarists are demanding that 
her army shall by itself be able to meet 
any possible combination which may be 
brought against it, just as the British 


| jingoes insist that their fleet must be on 


meeting temporary or non-recurring ex- a “three-Power” or “four-Power” basis. 
penditures. |They cannot see that already the life- 
These increases are chiefly to be cred- blood of the nation is being drained by 
ited to actua] enlargement of the num- the colossal expenditures. As Col. Gidke 
ber of military organizations and naval puts it: “An administration which 
units. Thus there are to be 108 new would seriously urge such a policy ought 
machine-gun companies, two more air- to be locked up in an insane asylum; 
ship battalions, and one automobile bat-| for its adoption would mean the cer- 
talion, or an increase of 5,479 men, giv- tain collapse of our national strength 
ing a total for the army of 644,000 on | because of exhaustion and anemia.” 
paper. But Col. Gidke insists that with Even this believer in a great army ad- 
the growth of the population the in- | mits that the German military and navy- 
creased number of men available wil]|al authorities have neither adequate 
actually bring this figure up consider- | conception of the necessity of backing 
ably, so that with the navy there will up an army with sound finance nor a 
be no less than 714,000 men withdrawn | knowledge that the social, industrial, 
from the pursuits of peace. Startling| and economic development of the na- 
as these figures are, they seem to be | tion is of more importance in the long 
most carefully compiled, and have not,| Tun than the steady reinforcement of 
so far as we are aware, been successful- the army and navy. 
ly challenged. They include, of course,| If we compare Germany's conditions 
civil employees and semi-military off-| with those of her allies in the Triple 
clals employed by the military estab-| Alliance, we can see even more clearly 
lishment, as in the pension department. | how heavy is the German burden. Aus- 
But the fact remains the same: a great |tria and Italy have to-day respectively 
army of men is living in industrial idle- | 379,000 and 256,000 men under arms. 
ness at an expense to the whole nation | Together their troops, in time of peace, 
in 1911 of $355,915,140. For this vast | number 635,000, in comparison with Ger- 
outlay there is nothing of productive | many’s peace army of to-day—about 644, 
value to show. It is “insurance” for na-| 000 men. But the average per capita cost 





tional safety, the military men say, and 
they glory in the fact that if war should 
be declared, 4,800,000 trained German 
soldiers could at once be recalled to the 
colors; and, with all possible reserves, 
6,064,000 could confront the enemy. Be- 
side this fact, is it, they ask, of any im- 
portance that tie German Empire finds 
itself in grave financial difficulties, with- 
out even a well-thought-out plan by 
which to extricate itself? 

For the German public, however, it is 
highly significant that the peace army 
of 1871, numbering 401,659 men, has 
grown in forty years of peace to 714,000, 
and that apparently there is no possible 
way of stopping that growth. The in- 





crease of population does not lessen 
the peasant’s burden; the army keeps 
step with the nation’s expansion, and 


in Italy and Austria is but ten marks 
or $2.50, against twenty-one marks or 
$4.25 in Germany. Austria and Italy, if 
they were to withdraw proportionately 
as many men as has Germany for mill- 
tary purposes, would have together a 
force of 855,000 men. All in all, this 
curse of militarism is a form of mod- 
ern slavery. Men are taken from their 
homes for one, two, or three years, be- 
cause the state asserts that some day 
it may need their lives as forfeits for 
the ambitions, or desires, or blunders of 
ite statesmen. The whole moral tone 
of Europe is lowered by its being trans- 
formed into armed camps, as every physi- 
cian and every student of morals knows. 
Yet there are actually men like Lord 
Roberts in England, who would fasten 
similar shackles upon their own coun- 
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try, while we hear from Washington 
that our War College students are con- 
vinced that we, too, must have universal 
military service unless we are to be 
subjugated by “barbarians” in many 
respects more civilized than ourselves. 
Hence, it is really refresh mg to find a 
note of protest in so influential a writer 
as Col. Gidke, or at least a realization 
that there are other aims in life than 
preparing to kill. But then he is only a 
retired officer; the good red blood of the 
soldier must be thinning in his veins. 


A COLLEGE COURSE IN PRINTING. 


If, as might appear logical, the arts 
were rated “fine” in strict accordance 
with the percentage of those able to un- 
derstand their technical principles and 
appreciate their calculated effects, print- 
ing would perhaps have to be recognized 
as nearly the finest of the fine arts. For 
every hundred who can intelligently 
look at a painting or listen to the per- 
formance of a symphony, there is prob- 
ably but one who can turn the pages of 
a well-made book and pass a criticism 
upon its typographical appearance, and 
the quality of its paper and impression. 
Printing, for most persons, and for per- 
sons of acknowledged taste at that, is 
taken for granted, and printed matter, 
of what sort soever, so long as it is suf- 
ficiently legible to serve its primary 
purpose as a medium of communication, 
receives scarcely a moment’s attention 
or consideration for its own sake. Much 
of this same indifference is, it must be 
confessed, shown by the majority of 
printers themselves. 


The Nation 


| significant the official details of the and thought longingly of the medieval 


course in printing at Harvard Univer-| scribe with his bottles of red, blue, and 
| black ink. But Morris was a medieval 

It is the first course of the kind of- ist, and printing belongs to modern 
fered by any higher institution of learn- times rather than to the Middle Ages. 
ing in the United States, and is, we |He also defined the ideal book as one 
believe, partly the result of the sere Raa without regard to the exig- 
mined effort made for some years by the | encies of commerce. It is doubtful, if 
Boston Society of Printers to procure|we accept this definition, whether an 
recognition of the need for the regular ideal book has ever been conceived, 
education of the members of their own | much less executed. Certainly Mr. De 
‘craft in {ts technique and in the prin-|Vinne, in his Grolier Club book, “Nota- 
ciples of design as applied to it. The ble Italian Printers of the Fifteenth 
plans, however, appear to have been Century,” showed clearly that those 
shaped in a broad spirit to apply as well ‘printers sought to conform to the tastes 
to the needs of the ordinary student as ‘of their contemporaries in a way that 
to the specialist in printing. Thus we _ would render their enterprises profita- 
read of one course offered by the de- | ble, though they often enough failed in 
partment of fine arts. It consists of lec- this, and were ruined. Even Morris 
tures on the history of printing. One | could hardly have carried on his work 
cannot help thinking with regret of at the Kelmscott Press if he had not 
what Harvard’s great professor of fine | happened to please others than himself; 
arts, who was an ardent collector, while the shortcomings of his books 
‘bibliographer, and connoisseur of print- prove that, even under the favorable 
ing, might have made of such a course ‘conditions of his experiment, it may be 
with its infinite possibilities for sug- disastrous to enjoy too much freedom 
|gesting the relation of typography to | from the commercial demands which 
allied branches of taste. A more impor- are often a corrective to extravagant 
tant course falls within the new Har- personal eccentricities. Both commercial- 
vard Graduate School of Business, and ly and mechanically, the best printers 
covers history, materials, design, and that England produced in the nineteenth 
practice. The technical instruction will ‘century, the Whittinghams—men in- 
offer to the student a “survey of the ma- | comparably closer to Morris’s crafts- 
terials and processes connected with man idea than was Morris himself—were 
printing—ink, paper, type, printing ma- | not only the leaders in typographic 
chinery, ete.—each division of the gen-| taste and fineness of impression, but in 
eral subject being in charge of a profes- business capacity and in inventive in- 
sional expert.” For the second of the | genuity as brought to bear upon the 


sity. 





two years’ course—this, it may be noted, 
is subsidiary to the general business 





training—there will be advanced instruc- 
tion in business practice in printing, in- 
volving visits to plants, reports, etc., 


Yet printing has a splendid history 
and a proud record of achievement. 
Even in this country it had a classic 
period during the middle of the last|and probably also in the application of 
century when the books of some Amer- |the principles of design to printing—its 
fean publishers challenged not unfavor- architectonic, in other words. 
able comparison with those of Picker- | Much will depend upon the taste, 
ing, who loved to style himself “the knowledge, and ability of the instruc 
English disciple of Aldus.” To-day fine | tors in these several branches. But well 
printing is largely confined to certain |conducted and harmonized, the combin- 
very special purposes, on the theory that ed courses ought to give the student a 
well-made books appeal to only a limit- | thorough grasp on his subject as a 
ed class, though we are inclined to think | whole, and fit him to undertake the 
that if the publishers were willing to | practice of his craft in an ftatelligent 
do a little more ploneer work, this pub- and enlightened manner. We regard as 
lic might be greatly extended. At all a good sign the emphasis laid upon the 
events, there is great room for improve-| practical aspect of printing, and the 
ment both among the patrons and the acceptance of modern commercial con- 
practitioners of the art, and in the gen- ‘ditions. William Morris viewed with 
eral taste of the community. It is for |illconcealed distaste the spectacle of 
this reason that we find interesting and his pressmen with their sticky sheets, 


. 





mechanics of printing, paper-making, 
and the rest. 

1i the Middle Ages left printing the 
‘egacy of a noble artistic ideal, the 
Renaissance emphasized its mission of 
utility. The two ends which printing 
may, therefore, with historic justifica- 
tion attempt to serve are beauty and 
usefulness, These are by no means in- 
compatible; and if at times they have 
seemed so, this is due in part to the ig- 
nerance of the ordinary printer and of 
his public, but largely also to those re- 
vivers of the art who have not been sat- 
isfied to draw their idealism from the 
Middle Ages, but have sought to restore 
the precise forms of that period as well, 
without reference to modern standards 
and needs, It is only through the mas- 
tery of a medium and of the current 
means of production and merchandis- 
ing, that excellence in any art becomes 
general. 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSO- tion of wealth and consequently of eco 
The old pioneer soci- 


CIATION. 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, January 6. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association, 
held at Indianapolis, December 27-30, 
was, on the whole, one of the most suc- 
cessful of recent years. The registra- 
tions, including those of the allied so- 
cieties—the North Central History 
Teachers’ Association, the Ohio Valley 
Historical Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association—very near- 
ly or quite reached the three hundred 
mark; and, while there was a smaller 
number present from the East than 
could have been desired, the attendance 
was representative of all sections of the 
country. The cordial hospitality of the 
people of Indianapolis contributed much 
to the success of the meeting. Gov. 
Marshall was himself present Wednes- 
day evening. 

It was, perhaps, peculiarly fitting that 
the meeting should have been held in 
the Middle West, inasmuch as the presi- 
dency of the association for the year 
tell to Professor Turner, whose name is 
so closely connected with the study of 
the West and with a brilliant interpre- 
tation of national history trom the point 
of view of the frontier. And this fact 
was marked, on the opening evening of 
the meeting, at a dinner given in his 
honor, by the presentation to Professor 
Turner of a volume entitled “Turner 
Studies in American History,” composed 
of special studies by certain of his form- 
er students dealing with aspects of 
western history. The volume, indeed, 
might be called a symposium on the 
frontier. 


While his students are still occupied | 
with the old frontier, the inaugural 
address of Wednesday evening might 
seem to indicate that Professor Turner 
has himself already taken a new point 
of view. The address, entitled “Social 
Forces in American History,” maintain- 
ed that the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury marks a turning point of funda- 
mental importance in American history. 
Until after the war, the primary fact 
in American history was the existence 
of free land, and the consequent expan- 
sion of population into the unoccupied 
area. The opportunity which free land 
gave furnished the economic basis for 
the practical equality which existed, 
while at the same time it fostered the 
doctrine of liberty, and contributed to 
the formation of the peculiar type of 
aggressive individualism that prevails. 
in America. The ideag of liberty and 


nomic power. 


ety, in which individual liberty was 
the very condition of economic and po- 
litical equality, is thus rapidly trans- 
forming into a society in which individ- 
ual liberty works out a separation of 
classes with divergent interests, unequal 
opportunities, and unequal possessions. 
The nation is therefore entering upon 
a period of conflict between classes 
which is bringing to light the funda- 
mental opposition between the notion 
of liberty and the notion of equality; the 
economic and social revolution now in 
progress is undermining the traditional 


,conceptions upon which our democracy 


is supposed to rest; the times, somewhat 
out of joint, call for a new organization 
in the realm of practical fact and for a 
new criticism in the realm of theory. 
It is significant, however, that in the 
new alignment of classes both parties 
profess to hold to traditional principles. 
The great captain of industry, with his 
hundred millions, regards himself as the 
true descendant of the old pioneer; as 
the back-woodsman exploited the wilder- 
ness, he, too, has exploited the unknown 
resources of his country, and has, by 
means of an initiative, a resourcefulness, 
a masterful individuality even greater 


than that of the back-woodsman, achiev- | 


ed great things in the face of great dif- 
ficulties. On the other hand, those who 
seek to control corporate wealth by law 
are appealing to a tradition equally 
strong on the old frontier—the tradition 
of equality of opportunity—and so far 
from renouncing the doctrine of indi- 
vidualism by timidly appealing to a pow- 
er outside themselves for protection, 
they are seeking to use an instrument 
which they themselves have created—the 
government and the law—for the preser- 
vation of fundamental American princi- 
ples. This opposition of principles and 
interests, although now for the first time 
fundamental, goes far back in American 
history, and Professor Turner maintain- 


‘ed in conclusion that a most fruitful 


and illuminating interpretation of Amer- 
ican history is yet to be made from this 
new point of view. ~ 


It was not forgotten that it is now 
just a half-century since the beginning 
of the civil war, and two important 
morning sessions were devoted to com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
secession. Professor Fish, in a paper 


entitled “The Decision of the Ohio Val- | 


ley,” exhibited the economic unity of 
the valley as explaining why the North- 
west finally sided with the East. The 
paper complemented one on the follow- 


57 
but that his argument, on his own prem- 
ises, was ill-reasoned. Professor Mc- 
Laughlin, in conformity with his well- 
known views on the nature of the Con- 
stitution established in 1789, maintain- 
ed that the doctrine of secession was at 
least not older than Webster's doctrine 
of coercion, and that it developed only 
in response to the economic and politi- 
cal interests of the South. The Friday 
morning session was opened by Dr. An- 
gell, who gave, in his usual charming 
manner, some recollections of a horse- 
back ride through the South in 1850. 
Professor Thomas showed why the non- 
slaveholding classes sided with the 
planters, Professor Boyd discussed the 
conditions in North Carolina on the eve 
of secession, and Professor Gerson pre- 
sented new evidence with respect to the 
calling of the Montgomery Convention. 
In the conference of Wednesday after- 
noon, devoted to American. diplomatic 
history, Professor Callahan produced 
new material showing that the South- 


ern leaders in 1859-60 were working to 


obtain additional territory from Mexico, 
and Mr. Sears discussed entertainingly 
trade conditions in South America, 
pointing out that ignorance on the part 
of American commercial houses put 
them at a disadvantage as compared 
with European, and notably German, 
houses in procuring the markets of that 
country. 

Less time was devoted to European 
history than to American. At the gen- 
eral session of Thursday evening there 
was a detailed paper, based upon ar- 
chives at The Hague, by Professor Cat- 
terall, on Anglo-Dutch relations; a sug- 
gestive paper by Professor Hazen on De 
Tocqueville and the Republic of 1848, 
and one by Professor Larson in which 
he developed his views with respect to 
the Danish influence in the Anglo-Saxon. 
period of English history. Prof. Morse 
Stephens discussed in his entertaining 
way the historiography of the French 
Revolution, incidentally apologizing for 
having been rash enough, in extreme 
youth, to attempt a history of that great 
event himself. The three conferences 
that were held on European history 
were productive of much fruitful dis- 
cussion. At the Modern European Con- 
ference, Professor Andrews, in a care- 
ful and thoughtful paper, presented the 


‘advantages and the difficulties confront- 


ing American students who expected to 
offer doctors’ dissertations in that field. 
Those who discussed the paper admit- 
ted many difficulties, but seemed to 
think that Professor Andrews had em- 


equality have, therefore, been hitherto ing morning by Professor Dodd, who phasized them more than was necessary. 
inseparable, and have seemed not in-| discussed the effort of Southern leaders Those who took part in the medieval 
compatible. But the exhaustion of the to hold the Northwest to the Southern |history conference were of opinion that 
public land, together with the unrivalled alliance. Professor Corwin, in a close- there were still many inviting opportu- 


natural resources of the country and ly reasoned paper, maintained that Jus-| nities in that field, 
‘tice Taney was justified by precedent in | kins pointed out that certain periods of 
‘entering into the general Constitutional , English history were particularly avai!- 


question raised by the Dred Scott case, | 


the rapid application of machinery to 
industrial processes since the war, has 
resulted in an unprecedented concentra-. 


and Profe@sor Has- 


able for American students, inasmuch 
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as there existed in print a fairly com-'met at the same time in the city and 
plete body of source material which was listened to such addresses as that of 
easily accessible. Dr. Woodrow Wilson, this year’s meet- 
One of the most interesting sessions ing was, nevertheless, interesting and 
was that of Friday evening, at which important. 
Professor Robinson of Columbia Univer-- To one who has attended these gath- 
sity read a paper on the “Relation of erings year after year, certain changes 
History to the Newer Sciences of Man- jn the personnel of the attendance and 
kind.” He prefaced his paper by saying in the nature of the discussions become 
that in what he had to say he was voic- cjearly apparent. One notices, first, the 
ing a merely personal dissatisfaction |jrcreasing preponderance of young men 
which he had felt for some years with /at successive annual meetings. This is 
the traditional method of interpreting to be accounted for, not by supposing 
history, and that he wished to express that the teaching positions among the 
to others the way in which considerable colleges and universities of the Mid- 
attention to the “newer sciences of man- gj, West are falling into the hands of 
kind,” such as anthropology and com- inmature men, but by the fact that the 
parative psychology, had transformed younger men are more alert than their 
his conception of history. He understood elders to seize the advantages offered 
the great value of much of the work by an opportunity to meet their fellow 
that had been done. He had no wish to craftsmen. Secondly, one notices the 
transform history into sociology, or to greater emphasis which is now placed 
discredit the notion that history must in the discussions upon matters pure- 
be based upon an accurate knowledge ly pedagogical. Whereas, ten yeare 
of the past. But he felt that historians ‘ago, all the papers read at these meet- 
were somewhat blindly refusing to profit ings were scholarly in the sense that 
Fo re a cena Inter |tey deatt exclusively with problems of 
tation was becoming, or was in danger -- ‘caslhen of ae dae ee on 
see pe gyre ag ge ms ‘Louis dealt directly with the teaching 
sult, were, in a sense, the least histori- yo aoan = aor clea —— of 
cal of scholars; professing to deal with the question whather the atenderé of 
man in the past, they were somewhat | smciency ef motern 3 rs a 
open to the charge of knowing much | sion tm the eccee oie’ Gai an te 
about the past but little about man. The | raised. This was a detailed study of 


two most important facts about man | existing conditions, t 1 upon answers 


established in the nineteenth century re ceived to queries add 4 to individ- 


were the fact that he is descended from | wate throughout the country. 


the lower animals, and the fact that he. 
has lived on the earth for countless, Similar questions occupied the atten- 
ages: it was significant, he thought, tion of the English, Germanic, and Ro- 
that historians contributed nothing, and, |™@nce departmental meetings that met 
by their method, could have contribut-/°" Thursday afternoon. Particularly 
ed nothing, to this discovery. Interesting was the report presented to 
Prof. William M. Sloane was elected tbe English departmental meeting by 
president for the coming year, Theo-|the committee of five appointed last 
dore Roosevelt was elected first vice-| Year to investigate the conditions of 
president, Prof. William A. Dunning | English composition teaching, in the 
was elected second vice-president, and |8chools and colleges of the country, 
Professors Woodburn and Fling were|With special reference to the amount 
elected to the executive council in place Of written work required, and the han- 
of the retiring members, Professors |4ling of it by the teachers. The commit- 


Hodder and Farrand. The Justin Win- 
sor prize was awarded to Dr. Edward 
R. Turner for his essay on the Negro in 
Pennsylvania. The next meeting of the 
association will be at Buffalo. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSO- 
CIATION: CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Sr. Louis, December 30. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America occurred 
a’ St. Louls during the Christmas holl- 
days. The members in attendance were 
the guests of the faculty of Washington 
University and most of the sessions 
were held at the university buildings. 
Though somewhat overshadowed by 


some of the other learned societies that 


tee’s investigation das been thorough. 


|Letters of inquiry were sent to all the 


colleges and universities in the coun- 
try, as well as to the one hundred rep- 
resentative high schools. The answers 
indicated that the teachers of English 
composition throughout the country are 
tolling in a kind of educational sweat- 
shop. 

The newly appointed chairman of the 
Central Division is Professor Hubbard 
of the University of Wisconsin. Since 
next year’s meeting will be a union 
meeting with the Eastern section and 
no separate business meeting will be 





NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The third part of the Edmund Clarence 
Stedman collection, which will be sold by 
the Anderson Auction Company on January 
24 and 26, afternoons and evenings, con- 
tains more of value than either of the two 
preceding parts. In the Poe material are 
two very interesting letters, one to Dr. 
Snodgrass of Baltimore, editor of the Bal- 
timore Visiter, and the other to Joseph M. 
Field. There is also a rolled manuscript 
of Poe’s, sixty-four lines, defending him 
from a charge that he had plagiarized 
Keats's “Endymion” in his “Ulalume,” and 
quoting stanzas from the latter and from. 
“Lenore.” Among the Poeana are several 
volumes by that curious master of rhythm, 
Thomas Holley Chivers, and two poems in 
his manuscript. A series of six fine let- 
ters of A. C. Swinburne, written to Mr. 
Stedman, in which he freely criticises the 
poetry of Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Emerson, and Whittier, is notable. The 
series of books of James Whitcomb Riley is 
a long one, and almost all are presentation 
copies, several having inscriptions in verse. 
The Whitman collection begins with the 
rare first edition (Brooklyn, 1865) of the 
“Leaves of Grass,” and includes a num- 
ber of presentation copies and several man- 
uscripts. Undoubtedly the rarest book in 
the library is Richard Henry Stoddard’s 
“Foot-Prints” (New York, 1849), his first 
volume of verse, the entire edition of which, 
with the exception of six copies, is said 
to have been destroyed by the author. This 
copy was one presented by the printer, in 
1888, to Mr. Stoddard, who in turn gave the 
pamphlet to Stedman. The autograph man- 
uscript of James Thomson’s “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” written on sixty-two 
pages, in two memorandum books, is an- 
other notable item. Long series of the 
writings of William Sharp (both under his 
own name and that of Fiona Macleod), 
William Watson, William Winter, Profes- 
sor Woodberry, Dr. Van Dyke, Charles G. 
D. Roberts, Stephen Phillips, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, and other contemporaries of Sted- 
man, many with inscriptions or letters, are 
included, as is also a large number of 
Stedman’s own books and manuscripts. 

On January 23 the Anderson Auction. . 
Company will sell a collection of auto- 
graphs, among them two of Robert Burns’s 
letters to Clarinda, signed “Sylvander”; 
twenty-two letters from Charlotte Bronté 
to Miss Nussey; several letters from Haw- 
thorne to Zachariah Burchmore; a fine 
Dickens letter, etc. 

On February 9 to 16, Sotheby, Wilkinson 


| & Hodge will sell the collection of the 


works of George Cruikshank made by 
Capt. R. J. H. Douglas. This collection is, 
perhaps, the finest ever brought together, 
surpassing those of Mr. H. W. Bruton and 
Dr, Truman, the first sold by Sotheby in 
June. 1897, the second in May, 1906. The 
books are, for the most part, in the original 
covers, Capt. Douglas having given great 
attention to state and condition. The set 
of Grimm's “Popular Stories” (1823-26) is 
in the original boards, uncut, with labels 
and correct advertisements. Ireland's “Life 


Hubbard will serve for two years. 
EB. C. B. 





sixty-four original numbers. There are two 


sets of “The Humourist” (1819-20), one in 
the original boards, described as the finest 
copy known; the other in morocco. “The 
Holiday Grammar” (1825), an exceedingly 
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rare item, is said to be the finest copy in [rose dread voice is past That shrunk thy streams AMUSEMENT OF COLLEGE 


existence, and a similar claim is made 


for the set of Comic Almanacs, 19 volumes | 


(1835-53), which in ordinary second-hand 
condition is comparatively common. 


—L 
|His dreadful voice did cleave the deep 
—S. (84. Day), 


|Swells and shrinks the seas—(Same Day). 


The | 
first editions of Dickens’s “Sketches by | "!"'et® of # thousand hues—L. 


A semi-circle of a hundred hues—S. (‘'Ark’’). 


Boz” and “Oliver Twist” are in cloth, as 


issued, but the much rarer later issues in 
parts of these two works are also in- 


cluded, The collection of separate prints, | 
caricatures, lithographs, wood-cuts, broad- | 


sides, etc., 367 lots comprising the last two 
days’ sale will first be offered as a lot: 
but, if the fixed upset price (not given in 
the catalogue) is not obtained, the lots will 
be offered separately. 

The Howard Willets collection, destroyed 
by fire a few years ago, was probably the 
most extensive collection of Cruikshankiana 
ever brought together by any American 
collector. A very remarkable collection of 
drawings and prints (extracted from books, 
but generally without the text) was that of 
John B. Gough. This is now in the library 
oi M. C. D. Borden, The more famous 
works, as well as the works of famous 
writers embellished with Cruikshank’s 
plates, are sought for by many collectors, 
but few, like Bruton, Truman, and Doug- 
las, attempt to procure every book or 
pamphlet containing an illustration by 
Cruikshank or every separate print which 
he made. 








Correspondence 


MILTON AND DU BARTAS. | 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The letter of Dr. Baskervill (Na-| 
tion, December 8), comparing certain 
passages of Milton’s “Lycidas” with some in) 
Skelton’s “Colin Clout,” reminds me that | 
the Rev. Charles Dunster published a little | 
volume in London in the year 1800 giving, 
instances of what he regarded as reminis-_ 


cences in all Milton’s early poems of his! From whence he look’t for Grapes (as now from | 


previous reading in Sylvester’s translations | 
from Du Bartas, and the other verses | 
printed in the same volume with “The De- | 
vine Weekes.” The parallels noted by Mr. 
Dunster in the case of “Lycidas” and else- 
where are not suggestive of plagiarism, but 
of the way in which mental impressions of 
childhood may work out in later years. ‘he 
“Lycidas” examples are as follows: 
Ivy never sere—‘‘Lycidas.”’ 


Bays never unleaved—Sylvester (‘‘Eden’’). 


Some melodious tear—L. 
(To the Universities) Lend your learned tears—S. 
(**Monodia’’). 


Opening eyelids of the morn—L. 
See th’ eyelids of the morning—S. (‘‘Job Tri.’’). 


Ay me! I fondly dream—L. 


Ay me! that Death o’er virtue, etc.—S. (Mon.) 


The fair guerdon when we hope to find—L. 
The guerdon of his gloriovs pains—S. 
Bears in itself itself’s rich guerdon—S. 
Day.) 
Smooth-sliding Mincius—L. 
Smootn-sliding floods—S. 


(Cam's) mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge—L. 
(Jordan's) flood lay’d on his mossy bed, 


(4th 


(‘‘Eden’’). 


And pensive leaning his flag-sbaggy head—S. 
(‘‘Captaines’’). 

(Of two keys) The golden opes—L. 

She (Nature) wears a golden key—S. (Capt’s). 


The iron shuts amain—L. 


Charging poor mankind ‘amain—S. (‘‘Furies’’). 





(34 Day) | 


| Mild whispers use Of gushing brooks—L. 
The stream’s mild murmur as it gently gushes 
—8. (84 Day). 


Mr. Dunster also comments upon the em- 


ployment of the word “use” in the last of | 


the above examples, asserting that it was 


not employed in the sense there given it by | 
j}any other predecessor than Sylvester, in| 


| whose verses it is often to be found. 
It occurs to me likewise that Sylvester's 
apostrophe t) England, inserted by him in 
“The Devine Weekes,” Second Day, 
| probable inciting source of St. Peter’s ad- 
dress in “‘Lycidas.’’ At any rate there is 
more than a resemblance of spirit and tone 
| between them. Wanting some lines at the 
|} ending of the apostrophe, it is (except the 


word “of” in the 15th line, corrected from | 


it") literatim as follows: 


} And wanton England, why hast thou forgot 

Thy visitation, as thou hadst it not? 

Thou hast seen signs, and thou hast felt the rod 

Of the revenging, wrathfull band of God. 

| The frowning Heav'ns in fearfull Sightes fore- 

| spoke 

Thy Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman yoak: 

And since (alas!) unkinder wounds then those, 

| The Civill rents of thy divided Rose: 

| And, last of all, the raging Wolves of Rome, 

| Tearing thy limbs (Christs Lambs) in Martyr- 
dome. 

Besides Great Plagues, and grievous Dearths which 
(yerst) 

Have oft the Sinnews of thy strength reverst. 

But thou, more faulty, more forgetfull art 


| Then Boyes that fear but while they feel the) 


smart: 
All this is past; and Thou, past feare of it, 
In Peace and Plenty, as a Queen doost sit, 
Of Rods forgetfull, and for Rest ingratefull 
(That, sottish Dulness: This a sin most hatefull) 
Ingratefull to thy God, who all hath sent; 
And thy late Queen, his sacred Instrument, 
By whose pure band, he bath more blessed Thine 
Then yerst his owne Choyce-planted Hebrew Vine: 


thee) ; 
That bore him Crabs: Thou worse (if worse may 
be): 
That was destroy’d, the wilde Boar entred in. 
England, beware; Iike punishment, like sin. 

But O! what boots, or what availes my song 
To this deaf Adder, that hath slept so long, 
Snorting so loud on pillowes of Security 
Dread-less of dauger, drowned in Impurity; 
Whose senses all, all over-grow’n with Fat, 

Have left no door for Fear to enter at? 


England repent; Fall to prevent thy Fall. 


| Yet once again (deer Countrie) must I call: 


Heav’ns Irefull vengeance hanging ove: thee 
In fearfull signes, threatning a thousand Woes 


| To thy Sinn’s Deluge, which all over-flowes, 


| ‘Thine uncontrold, bold, open Ath@ism : 
| Close Idol-service: Cloaked Hypocrism: 

|' Common Blaspheming of Gods Name, in Oaths: 
Usuall Profanine of his Sabbaoths: 


Thy blind, dumb, Idol-shepheards, choakt with | 


steeples, 

That fleece thy Flocks, and do not feed thy Peo- 
ples: 

Strife-full Ambition, Florentizing States: 

Bribes and Affection swaying Magistrates: 

Wealth’s Mercy-less Wrong, Usury, Extortion: 

Poore’s Idleness, repining at their Portion: 

Thy Drunken surfets; and excess in Diet: 

Thy Sensual! wallowing in Lascivious Riot; 

Thy buft, puft, painted, curid, 
Pride 

| (The Baud to Lust, and to all Sinns beside) 

These are thy sinnes: these are the signes of Ruin. 


THERON WILBER HAIGHT. 


Waukesha, Wis., January 2. 


Though thou be biinde, thy wakefull watchmen see 


purld, Wanton 


STUDENTS. 


To THe Epitor or THE NATION 

Sin: The relative drawing-power of va- 
rious forms of amusement was _ recently 
tested at the University of Illinols. The 
statistics were not at all startling, until a 
| resourceful reporter, by supplying imagin- 
ative references to the Bard of Avon and 
chorus girls, and the decadent taste of col- 
| lege men, touched up the plain tale with 
varnish of a certain shade. The original 
statement, though less diverting. may be 
| Worth an accurate record, 

Questions were submitted to 948 students, 
about one-fourth of whom were young 
women. Patronage of the regular drama 
was checked on a list of nine plays, virtu- 
ally the entire autumn offering of both syn- 
dicates in the local theatres. The list in- 
cluded the names of J. E. Dodson, Otis 
Skinner, and Maude Adams, and the titles 
j}of popular successes like “The Fourth Es- 
tate.” None of the plays was more antique 
than “What Every Woman Knows,” and 
all belonged, as the students themselves 
would say, to the “classy,” rather than the 
| classic, school. Nevertheless, 35 per cent. 
| of those questioned had attended no one of 
| these plays. 


i 


Musical comedy in some form had drawn 
nearly 60 per cent. About the num- 
| ber had more or less regularly visited the 
local vaudeville house. Moving-picture 
shows had attracted but 35 per cent. Fifty- 
nine students only, or one in every sixteen, 
had indulged in no form of theatrical en- 
tertainment during the present season; 
while two in every three professed hearty 
| interest in the theatre. That the great 
popularity of high school theatricals is fos- 
tering this interest is suggested in the fact 
that 60 per cent. of the students have them- 
selves appeared in plays. 
| By way of comparison, the questions 
| tested recent attendance on certain other 
forms of diversion or education. The re- 
sults: Dances, 53 per cent.; concerts, 51 
per cent.; lectures, 63 per cent.; sermons, 
75 per cent.; athletic contests, 80 per cent. 

These figures, which speak for themselves, 
seem a fair indication of our students’ 
taste and interest. The degree of interest 
in the theatre suggests the amount of in- 
| fluence brought to bear upon college men 
| and women by this medium. The direction 
| of that interest is, perhaps, a more impor- 
| tant educational problem than is generally 
| recognized. T. H. Gui. 
| Urbana, Ill., December 30. 


| 
same 


| 





WILL AND SHALL ONCE MORE. 


To Tue EpiTror or THE NATION 
Sir: Most school grammars, and 
more pretentious works, declare, as an ult!- 
mate fact, that the English future indica- 
| tive is formed with the auxiliary shall in 
the first person, will in the second and 
third. At best, this seems capricious, and 
hard to parallel elsewhere. Certainly, the 
reasoning mind asks for causes, for origins. 
As a matter of fact, shall and will never 
change, or exchange, their well-defined 
meanings. Each has one clear force !n all 
persons. 

Let us begin with a bold paradox. Eng- 
lish has no future indicative. No language 
|} should have one. The mood of positive 
statement bas no real contact with the fu 


some 
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ture—the realm of the utterly uncertain. 
Past and present tenses (do, did; tut, tat; 
facit, fecit) are rational distinctions of 
present and past realities: future realities 
ewim not within mortal ken. 

Many languages show a consciousness of 
this truth. In Homer the futureis frequent- 
ly indistinguishable from a _ subjunctive. 
The first person remained so in Attic Greek. 
Exactly the same is true In Latin for most 
verbs (regam, audiam, faciam), while the 
favorite and seemingly accurate “future 
perfect active,” in every verb of the lan- 
guage, is five times out of six identical with 
the perfect subjunctive. Fecerit is “he is 
going to have it done,” or “he may have it 
done’; no one can decide which. There is, 
in truth, no difference. Our vision stops at 
present expectation. Again, futures 
are noticeably perishable. Such com- 
mon verbs as “I eat, I drink, I come,” 
had none in Attic Greek, using in- 


stead older present forms. In modern Greek | 


all forms of the future have fallen out: and 
curiously enough the subjunctive formation 
substituted for it gains an important logi- 
cal distinction, which Plato’s speech never 
attained. One Attic verb, at most, could 
distinguish a specific action, in future time, 
from a repeated or habitual one. But every 
peasant now feels the difference between 


iw va ddyw, OF 04 ddyw (I'm going to eat! 


a certain meal), and @4 rpéye (I am going to 
continue the eating habit). 


English has lost an extremely useful | 
verb, the German werden (become, get t8| 


be). Its last dying breath in our speech is 
perhaps Scott’s “Woe worth the chase,” 


which might be rendered “Weh werde der | 


Jagd.” The loss is painfully felt when we 
try, first, to express the passive voice. The 
interminable wrangle over “This house is 
being built,” the attempts to substitute “‘is 
a-building,” etc., make us sigh for the curt 
clear “Dies Haus wird gebaut,” perfectly 
distinct from “ist gebaut” (is already 
builded). 

So again when we attempt to face in full 
confidence the future. We have entirely 
lost the German device “Ich werde lieben” 
(1 am getting to the loving). The safest and 
most accurate form reallyis: “I am going to 
love,” expressing present tendency or pro- 
gress in the given direction: (Amaturus 
eum). 

What, then, are will and shall (wollen and 
gollen)? The original meaning of each is 
clear. They do not encroach on each other. 
Neither is equivalent to the lost werden. 
Will indicates desire, shall, compulsion. 


Will states the mental attitude of the sub- | 


ject, his readiness for any action proposed: 
usually wish (to) is a close synonym. Shall 
(I am obliged, it is required of me) indi- 
cates a resistiess pressure, presumably of 
moral or cosmic force, from some source 


outside the subject. Thus, “I shall die,” | 
confesses the power of a universal law act- | 


ing even upon the ego, the organism that 
perceives the law and defines its application. 
“IT will die” indicates cheerful assent, if 
mot active ald, to the same result. Now, 
it happens that we occasionally wrest both 
from their proper functions, misapplying 
them to a mere future or expected occur- 
rence. Under these conditions only a plea 
in mitigation can be offered: choose along 
the line of minimum error, of least misun- 
derstanding. 

“I wil: die,” declaring the willingness of 
the ego to be destroyed, contains a maximum 


lot misstatement, and that in a matter on 
| which ego is better informed than any other. 
Hence “I shall die” is less misleading. 
though “I am to die,” “I am going to die,” 
“I expect to die” is far more accurate, 

Conversely, “thou shalt die,” “he shall 
surely die’”’ has inevitably, ever since Cain's 
day, a most dangerous connotation. Each 
man knoweth best his own heart. Hence 
|the grim hint is also heard, that the speak- 
|er is inclined to help out the inexorable law, 
|to enforce it on the other man. That is, 
|“Abel is to perish by a force outside him- 
jself” instantly suggests allusion to that 
force most familiar to the speaker: viz., his 
own heart and hand. So I say, more safely, 
|“he will die.” Probably that is untrue. 
| Abel, presumably, wishes to live; but mean- 
|time he can speak for himself, and this 
| pronouncement is less dangerous than the 
}other. A wiser reticence, a keener logic, 
| would stop at “he is (going, or about) to 
| die.” 

The unlucky foreigner who, sinking, cried: 
|“I will drown, no one shall help me,” did 
| not mean “I wish to drown, nobody is per- 
|mitted to help me.” But neither did he 
mean “I am destined to drown, no man is 
| willing to save me”: though that is what we 
| bid him say in amendment. (“I shall drown, 
/no one will save me”—Ich soll ertrinken, 
|niemand will mich retten.) Better far if 
he uttered his sincere conviction: “I’m go- 
|ing to drown, nobody’s going to save me” 
'(“Ich werde ertrinken, niemand wird mich 
retten.”) That is, having lost werden, it is 
slovenly of us to use wollen or sollen, know- 
|} ing that neither is right. 
| We have, then, no colorless and positive 
future, and should have none. Will and 
shall have one meaning apiece, which they 
never interchange. But the loss of werden 
is the severest our language has suffered, 
enfeebling and bewildering our logical fac- 
ulties as to two large categories: passivity 
and futurity. 

If a practical rule for the actual use of 
these auxiliaries be desired it is: Use shall 
and should for actions not controllable by 
the subject’s will; will and would for ac- 
tions under his control. When in 


doubt use going to, about to. Thus in) 


an “impersonal” idiom. “It shall rain” e. 
|g., is, of course, absurd. “It will rain” was 
right, logically, as long as “it” was felt to 
be “the Divine power,” just as the early 
Greek said, “Zeus rains, lightens, thunders,” 
j}ete. It can now only be explained as a 
|reminiscence, and is slightly incongruous, 
because the word will, whetherverb or noun, 
implies, always, a conscious subjective ac- 
tivity. Wm. C, LAWTON. 
Scranton, Pa., January 4. 





THE SOURCES OF “IVANHOE.” 


To THe EpIToR or THE NATION: 

Str: Your correspondent who, in his re- 
port of the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, comments on Dr. Wolff's pa- 
per, uses too strong a term in calling 
Scott’s numerous but infinitesimal borrow- 
| ings from Sidney's “Arcadia” for his “Ivan- 
‘poe” an offence. The incidents borrowed from 
| the “Arcadia” concern mostly the events at 
| Torquilstone Castle, and the actual amount 
borrowed does not compare with that bor- 

rowed by Shakespeare, for example, for ais 

| “Memeo and Juliet.” It would be a rash 
man who should call the dramatist’s act an 
offence. 


It is also worth while to point out, since 
the fact seems to have escaped notice, that 
what is perhaps the most thrilling incident 
of the siege of Torquilstone—the fall of the 
castle through a traitor’s setting on fire 
a heap of fuel within the castle, the de- 
scription of the spread of flames and smoke, 
and the desperate struggle of the besieged 
against fire within and foes without—is 
taken not from the “Arcadia” at all, but 
from the siege of Kildrummy Castle in Bar- 
bour’s “Bruce” (iv, 85-158), a work which 
five years before “Ivanhoe,” Scott had used 
as the source of his “Lord of the Isles.” 
In both cases, the besiegers are aware of 
the treachery, but the besieged learn of 
it in the midst of the fight. In both cases, 
the besieged rally, defend themselves stout- 
ly against their perils, and for a time suc- 
ceed in beating back the assailants. What 
appealed to Scott’s imagination must have 
been the graphic description of the fire it- 
self, and the picturesqueness of it. I will 
not beg space to insert a “deadly parallel”; 
but only quote Barbour: 

Na mair may na man fire sa cover 

Than low or reik sall it discover; 

Sa fell it here, for fire all clear 

Sune through the thick burd can appear, 

Ferst as a sterne, syne as a moyne, 

And well bradar thair-after soyne, 

The fyre out syne in blasis brast, 

And the reik rais richt wonder fast. 

The fyre o’er all the castle spred, 

Thair micht na fors of men it red. 
If we compare this with Scott’s “smoulder- 
ing and suffocating vapor, eddying in sable 
fclds,” and his account of the spread of the 
flames, we shall see how easily the vivid 
picture of the “Bruce” may have remained 
in his mind for five years, to be used as 
need required, along with the “Arcadia” 
and an infinity of other “sources,” in what 
was essentially an original transmuting 
into life in the great novel. 

In an age when “The Divine Fire” appears 
unchallenged within a few years of “The 





| Story of an Untold Love,” it is worth in- 
‘quiring against what Scott “offended” in 
| borrowing a situation from the “Arcadia” 
jas a portion of a skeleton frame upon which 
ite mould his living characters. 

Finally, it is only fair to Dr. Wolff's pre- 
| decessor in this field, to call attention to an 
| article in Modern Language Notes for May, 

1907, pp. 144-146, by Robert T. Kerlin, then 
graduate student at Yale, now professor at 
the Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
| Va. His paper, “Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ and Sid- 
‘ney’s ‘Arcadia,’” anticipated most of Dr. 
Wolff’s parallels. ; 

H. N. MACCRACKEN. 


| New Haven, January 5. 





ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
ILIAD, 
To THe EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your issue of December 1, the 
reviewer of Cumming’s recent translation 
of the Iliad says that it “is hardly such 
as to warrant a hope that it will not take 
its place with the forty or so unsuccessful 
attempts at hexameter translations which 
the author tells us have already appeared 
Pin print.” That this is @ statement far 
wide of the mark, so far as the number of 
hexameter English translations is con- 
cerned, is shown by the following list of 
English translations of the Iliad, only four 
of which are attempts at the classic hexa- 
meter, and one other which is a sort of 
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nondescript hexameter in rhyme. The list, 
with the meter employed in each, is as 
follows: 

George Chapman, 1612, rhymed iambic 


heptameter; John Ogilby, 1660, heroic coup- 
let; Thomas Hobbes, 1672, rhymed iambic 


pentameter—alternate lines rhyming; Oz-. 


ell, Broom, and Oldisworth, 1714, heroic 
couplet; Alexander Pope, 1715-1720, heroic 
couplet; James Macpherson, 1773, prose; 
William Cowper, 1810, biank verse; A Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge, first 
six books only, 1828, prose; William Sothe- 
by, 1834, heroic couplet; A Graduate of the 
University of Oxford, 1841, prose; T. 8. 
Brandreth, 1846, blank verse; William Mun- 
ford, 1846, blank verse; W. G. T. Barter, 
1854, Spenserian stanza; Charles W. Bate- 
man and Roscoe Mongam, 1862, prose; T. 
S. Norgate, 1864, blank verse; Earl of 
Derby, 1864, prose; Philip Stanhope Wors- 
ley, 1865, Spenserian stanza; Ichabod 
Charles Wright, 1865, blank verse; J. Hen- 
ry Dart, 1865, hexameter; John Stuart 
Blackie, 1866, rhymed iambic heptameter; 
Sir John Herschel, 1866, hexameter; 
Charles Merivale, 1869, rhymed iambic hep- 
tameter; W. G. Caldcleugh, 1870, blank 
verse; Thomas Foster Barham, first book 
only, 1871, hexameter; J. G. Corderey, 1871, 
blank verse; Francis W. Newman, 1871, un- 
rhymed iambic heptameter hypercatalectic; 
William Cullen Bryant, 1886, blank verse; 
Cc. B. Cayley, 1877, hexameter; H. Hail- 
stone, 1881, prose; Andrew Lang, Walter 
Leaf, and Ernest Myers, 1883, prose; W. C. 
Green, 1884, blank verse; Arthur 8, Way, 
1886, rhymed hexameter: John Purves, 1891, 
prose; Theodore Alois Buckley, 1893, prose; 
Samuel Butler, 1898, prose; Edgar Alfred 
Tibbetts, 1907, rhymed iambic hexameter, 
the third foot having an extra syllable. 


To this list should be added the great 
name of Dryden, who translated the first 
book in heroic couplets. 

From this it is seen that the proportion 
of hexameter translations to all the others 
is pitifully small; and may we not add that 
it ought to have been even smaller, seeing 
that English hexameters seem to be im- 
possible? 

The above list is complete so far as my 
own knowledge of the subject extends. It 
may very well be that others can be added 
to it. EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR. 

San Francisco, December 14. 





“NICKNAME GOD’S CREATURES.” 


To ‘*HE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The able paper on “Spenser and the 
Earl of Leicester,” by Prof. E. A. Green- 
law of Adelphi, in the current (Septem- 
ber) number of the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, suggests a 
plausible solution of a crux in “Hamlet.” 
In Act III, 1, 151, Hamlet, attacking through 
Ophelia the follies of Court ladies, ex- 
claims: “You jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nickname God’s creatures.” The itali- 
cized word is renderel “give wrong names 
to” by Clark and Wright; “miscall,” by 
Rolfe; “misname,” by the New Dictionary. 
None of these renderings seems to the most 
recent editors, such as Sprague, to satisfy 
the demands of the context; nor does the 
Variorum offer any solution. 

Professor Greenlaw shows that at Eliza- 
beth’s court it was a whimsical custom to 
give courtiers the names of animals. The 
Duke d’Alencon wrote himself the Queen's 
“ape,” Leicester was the “lion”; Burghley, 
a “fox”; Hatton, her “sheep.” The com- 
plete code is given in “Hatfield House Pa- 
pers,” II, p. 448. No doubt this affecta- 


tion, given the august sanction of the 
Queen, was followed to its extremity by| (1687) 


! 


j= Shakespeare. Interpreted in this light, 
| the passage would mean: “You misuse the 
|mames of God's creatures (i. ¢., in your af- 
‘fected Court speech).” 

This interpretation accords well with the 
only other occurrence of the word in Shake- 


speare (“Love's Labour's Lost"): “You 
nickname vertue; vice you should have 
spoke.” B. 


New Haven, December 20. 





TOM PAINE’S NOSE. 


To THe EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: If it is not too late to renew «a 
trivial subject, I should like to add the fol- 
lowing to the lore of noses displayed some 
weeks ago in the Nation. In the first of 
the “Salmagundi Papers” the author has 
had occasion, because of the likeness of 
color, to join together Mr. Jefferson's 
breeches and Tom Paine’s nose. Here is 
the note: 

As for the proboscis of Paine, “I shail 
secure him to a nicety,” said Jarvis, when 
he was about to take the bust of Paine, now 
in the New York Historical Society, “if 
I can get plaster enough for his carbuncie 
nose.” Dr. Francis, who relates the anec- 
dote in one of his interesting historical 
sketches which he has given to the public, 
also furnishes a couplet sung by the boys 
in the street: 


Tom Paine is come from far, from far; 
His nose is like a biazing star! 


Wa. H. POWERS. 
Brookings, 8. D., January 1. 


Literature 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF DON 


QUIXOTE. 


That Imaginative Gentleman, Don Qui- 
jote de la Mancha, By Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra, Translated into Eng- 
lish by Robinson Smith. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Some twenty-four years ago, when an 
English translation of “Don Quixote” 
was known to be in preparation by A. 
J. Duffield, Father Sbarbi, the genial col- 
lector and author of the “Refranero Gen- 
eral Espafiol,”” devoted one of the vol- 
umes, the sixth, of his great collection 
to proving the “untranslatableness” of 
Cervantes’s work. Unfortunately Sbarbi’s 
volume did not convince Mr. Duffield, 
whose laborious version appeared in 
1881, and has never been reprinted. More 
successful were the translations by 
Ormsby (1885) and H. E. Watts (1888), 
‘and now comes Robinson Smith with the 
fourth of the modern translations. 

There have been six other more or less 
independent English translations of 
“Don Quixote,” besides a large number 
of abbreviations and refacciamenti of 
previous versions, among which may be 
|classed Miss Smirke’s (1818), to accom- 
pany her father’s illustrations, and E. 
Ward’s translation (1711) into Hudi- 
brastic verse. Those by John Phillips 
and Charles Henry Wilmot 


those that had only got “the tune of the| (1774) have deservedly never been re- 
time”; and must have excited the disgust! printed. The four that are left have 


‘gone through many editions and consti- 


tute the stock versions. The poorest of 
these, Motteux’s (1700), has been the 
most popular and has recently received 
a new lease of life by being included in 
Everyman's Library. Jervas's (gener- 
ally written Jarvis, 1742) is much bet- 
ter than Smollett’s (1755), which owes 
much to Jérvas’s and can hardly be re- 
garded as an independent translation. 
Owing to the fame of the author, Smol- 
lett’s version long enjoyed an undeserv- 
ed popularity. The first English trans- 
lation (1612, and, second part, 1620), by 
Thomas Shelton, is still the most inter- 
esting, and is the only one that is itself 
an English classic. It is fairly accessible, 
being included in the Tudor Transia- 
tions, Macmillan’s Library of English 
Classics, Harvard Classics, and in the 
edition of Cervantes’s complete works 
in English now in course of publication 
at Glasgow and London. 

Robinson Smith’s translation, in the 
one handy and beautifully printed vol- 
ume, is brought within its present com- 
pass by large omissions. The omissions 
in the prose are: the two intercalated 
stories of the first part, five chapters in 
all; the episodes growing out of the 
story of the Captive, four chapters; the 
story of the goat-herd, Eugenio, one 
chapter, and of Cardenio, more than 
two chapters. There are also some min- 
or omissions caused by the above ex- 
tensive ones. The dedications of both 
parts are omitted, as well as the prefa- 
tory verses of the first part. Nearly 
all the poetry of both parts is omitted, 
and where it is absolutely necessary to 
render it, a condensed version is given. 
The translator says in his preface: “The 
short stories in Don Quijote, which 
prove a stumbling-block to many read- 
ers and which Cervantes himself practi- 
cally acknowledges (II. 3, 44) interfere 
with the unity and flow of the main 
narrative, have been omitted, together 
with some of the poor poetry, but tbe 
translation is not therefore to be con 
sidered abridged* or expurgated. Rath- 
er it may be contended that here the 
reader will find the true consecutive nar- 
rative for the first time.” Something 
might be said for the omission of the 
story of the “Curioso Impertinente” (re 
ferred to by Mr. Smith as “The Imperti- 
nent Paul Pry’); but the story of “The 
Captive,” while not autobiographical, 
throws so much light on Cervantes’s 
life in Algiers that it is a pity to lose 
it. In regard to the episodes in general, 
it may be said that they are absolutely 
characteristic of the fiction of the time 
and that a “Don Quixote” without them 
is incomplete and incorrect. The omis- 
sion of the poetry (unless possibly the 
prefatory verses) is even less excusa- 
ble. Cervantes was not a great poet, 
but his verse is at least as good aa that 
of most of his contemporaries, and, be- 
sides, like the episodes, is characteris- 
tic of the work. 
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Far more serious for the reader is the 
entire absence of explanatory notes. 
“Don Quixote” is the most national and 
local of &kll works of fiction; but, like all 


great classics, the most cosmopolitan. | 


It is filled with innumerable references 
that are absolutely unintelligible to the 
reader without a note. Sometimes, but 
very rarely, Mr. Smith inserts the mean- 
ing into the translation: p. 44, “It isn’t 
difficult to find such an interpreter there, 


and had I sought one that could speak | 
the older and better language of He-| 
brew, I shouldn't have been disappoint- | 


ed.” The word “Hebrew” is meant, but 


is not expressed in the original. Some- | 


times the literal translation is unintel- 
ligible: p. 537, “or do I but break my 
head’ (Shelton, “or do I talk idly?’). 
Sometimes the similar word conveys no 
meaning, as “catholic” on pp. 577 and 
597, “catholic in health,” “Rocinante not 
very catholic.” 

Mr. Smith's text is that of the Acad- 
emy, 1819; but he follows Hartzenbusch 
in transposing the theft of Dapple in 
the first part from the twenty-third 
chapter, where it is found in the second 
impression of 1605, to the twenty-fifth 
chapter. In the difficult passage, I, 19, 


the excommunication speech is put into! 
the mouth of the bachelor (as in the) 


first impression of 1605), but the trans- 
lator is still obliged to rearrange that 
text by omitting one of the departures 
of the bachelor and the words, “Olvida- 
baseme de decir,” as well as some oth- 
ers. It would have been much simpler 
to follow the text of the second impres- 
sion, 1605, which puts the excommunica- 
tion speech in Don Quixote’s mouth and 
involves merely the omission of the 
bachelor’s second departure. As to the 
unseemly rosary of I, 26 (first impres- 
sion, 1605), we like to think that the) 


author himself corrected the text in the» 


subsequent editions. Mr. Smith prefers 
the “shirt-tail” rosary. 

In regard to the translation itself a 
few points of general interest may be. 
mentioned first. Mr. Smith is, we be- 
lieve, the only translator who turns 
“Ingenioso” into “imaginative” 
makes his title read, “That Imaginative 
Gentleman,” ete. This is undoubtedly 
nearer to the true meaning than the 
idea embodied in the English word “in- 
genious,” but this term has been conse- 
crated by long usage and may well be 
kept, especially when a Spanish scholar 
like Sbarbi professes his profound ig- 
norance of the meaning of the original. 
Mr. Smith’s “Knight of Sorry Aspect” 
is more correct than Shelton’s “Til-fa- 
voured Face,” or Smollett’s and Orms- 
by’s “Rueful Countenance,” and more 
pleasing, we think, than Watts’s “Rue- 
ful Feature” (in ite old BMnglish mean- 
ing). We should have preferred the 
form Don Quixote throughout the work; 
it was the original Spanish form, and 
it is a pity it was changed. The new 


translation is also marred by the ex- correcta “la hizo casi pedacos,” and it\ fers entirely from what is generally 


cessive use, outside of conversation, of |would have been better to adopt this 
the colloquial contractions he’ld hadn't, | reading. 


couldn't, wouldn’t, didn’t, won't, etc.,| The introduction consists of an inter- 
and by the forms ‘twere, ‘twas, etc. | esting examination of some of Cervan- 
There are three styles in Don Quixote: | tes’s literary sources. The writer’s pen 
that of the ordinary narrative and large siipped, however, when he speaks of “the 
parts of the knight’s conversation in second part, written ten years after the 
the prose of the period and with few frst and when the age of our author 
archaic forms or words; the imitation bordered on fifty.” Cervantes was sixty- 
of the style of the romances of chival- eight, when the second part appeared in 
ry; and Sancho’s colloquial and pro- 1615. The translator cites Morel-Fatio’s 
verbial style. There is no need of us- article on the mysterious “duelos y 
ing in the first category an antiquated quebrantos” (rendered “paunch and 
English style, but this has been the pit-| penance” by Mr. Smith), but apparently 
‘fall of the translator; here Duffield met has not seen the exhaustive discussion 
his doom. Mr. Smith, too, has erred in of the question in Don Clemente Corte- 
this respect, as may be seen by a few | jon’s great critical edition (Vol. III, 
examples of many: p. 5, “brook no tar- Madrid, 1907, pp. xxlv-Ixx), where it is 
riance” (no quiso aguardar mas tiem- | suggested that “duelos” is a popular dis- 
po); p. 14, “leech” (maestro); p. 19,/| guise of “délichos” (délicos), a kind of 
“since it sorted to thee” (te cupo bean. The book is beautifully printed 


en smerte); p.° 23, “stories that |in type which it is a pleasure to read. 
sorted with his situation”; p. 21,/But there are too many misprints, a 
“swinges” (palos) and “swinging,” number of them in proper names; Astri- 


which are favorite words with the ada (Austriada); Caroles (Caroleas}; 
translator; p. 25, “greater cantle of the Circongflio (Cirongilio); Génzalo (Gon- 
world” (en gran parte de la tierra); zalo), and many others. There is no 
p. 35, “shan’t fault through me” index, properly speaking, but lists are 
(por me no falte); p. 110, do me given of the adventures, incidents, let- 
not this seath” (sic) (non se me faga ters, stories, subjects, and persons, It 
tal desaguisado), another favorite’ may be of interest to know that in the 
word. exhaustive list published by Soravilla in 
The translator is generally correct in | the Revista de Madrid, 1876, six hundred 
his rendering of individual words, but and sixty-nine persons are registered, 
in one instance, at least, is most unhap- of whom only sixty-two are women. 
py. Don Quixote was mad, but not idi-| 
otic, yet Mr. Smith many times (pp. | 
151, 153, 318, 345) translates “loco” by CURRENT FICTION. 
“idiot,” “locuras” by “idiotic pranks,” | Jean-Christophe: Dawn, Morning, 
and “locura” by “idiocy”; once he uses, Youth, Revolt. By Romain Rolland. 
the archaic English “fondness.” Not| ‘Translated from the French by Gil- 
infrequently he employs, very needless-| bert Cannan. New York: Henry Holt 
ly, colloquial expressions and slang: pp.| & Co. 
16, 546, “slating a peasant neighbor of ‘The six hundred pages of the present 
his,” “slating him for that post”; p. 64,| work are presumably little more than 
“rib-roasted (aporreado); p. 143, “peb- haif of the French edition, in which 
ble-tattoo,” (el golpe guijarro); p. 151, there are three additional parts. It is 
“head-raps,” “head-knocks” (calabaza-|aiso stated that “Jean-Christophe,” if 
das); p. 157, “kicked his hands in the the public so desires, will be followed 
sir” (di6 dos zapatetas); p. 157, “see by two more works with which to round 





and | 


you throw a fit or two” (que vea siqui- 
|era una locura), etc., etc. 

The proverbs and proverbial sayings 
‘of Sancho are, in general, excellently 
rendered. It is a pity that Mr. Smith 
on the famous occasion of the adventure 
of the Fulling Mills translates Sancho’s 
‘“Peor es meneallo” by “Talking will 
only make it worse”; on the other hand, 
when the same proverb is used again, 
p. 215, we have “Stirring will only make 


| 


out a trilogy. Hence this English trans- 
lation may be regarded as a sample 
asking for a specially serious judgment. 
The book will probably be taken, at first 
sight, for a very full realistic account of 
|a@ musical genius from the day of his 
| birth to the time when, at twenty years 
of age, he is compelled by an act of re- 
bellion against the military to flee from 
his country; he is last seen taking the 
train for Paris, where his experiences 





it worse.” One or two other matters are recorded in the three parts not yet 


may be mentioned in conclusion: the translated. 


“buttons,” p. 197, were the wooden plugs | 


The plot is not worth mentioning, 


or corks in the wine-skins which the | since the action is fragmentary and epi- 


knight took for gian 
the first edition of 160 
(alias Mambrino’s Helmet) broken to| 


Cervantes in sodic, with only that slight unity which 
has the basin: 


must result from following the thread 
of a single life. Sheer artlessness this 


pieces by the galley-slave, and Mr. Smith method, we believe, has been pronounc- 
correctly translates “’till ‘twas nothing ed in France, which, confident of a mis- 


but bits’; but as the basin later turns sion, 


up simply dented, the edition of 1608) 


and possesses. The 
It dif- 


disarms 
method needs to be examined. 
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called realism, in that it never pre- 
sents anything like a full cross-section 
of the hero’s life at any given time, and 
also in the fact that character and ac- 
tion are not related to each other in a 
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forestry service were only beginning to | little world of Meriton, long Harry’s; 
be apprehended by a few citizens. Dis- that other world there, in which Jack 
honesty and idleness were the rule | Rock, with his hearty loyalty to Andy 
among the rangers: a condition of af-|Hayes, is the centre, the gay London 
fairs for which the spoils system was sets, with their glimpses of Meriton 
chiefly responsible. Here and there, through the eyes of Harry and Andy, 














natural way. These peculiarities can be 
illustrated best together. Although the 
setting remains almost constantly the of the service, were men who felt the 
same, new persons keep appearing, and dignity of their task in guarding the 
old ones, when once they have served | | public domain. That part of the Sierras 
the author’s purpose, disappear for in Which the action takes place is under 


however, throughout the rank and file 





/until they, or part of them, come into 


great stretches of time, if not forever. ‘the jurisdiction of a corrupt supervisor | 


Even of Jean’s two brothers we get no —cousin of a magnate at Washington, 
accurate picture. The younger returns and therefore free to use his local au- 
momentarily from oblivion to steal | thority for his own gain. A few of the 
away the hero’s mistress when it is de- rangers under him have a real feeling 


sirable that this chapter in Jean’s life for their work, but they do their best. 


shall close. Previously the youthful without encouragement. 

Frau Sabine, whom the reader has seen |! [nto his region comes the hero of fic- 
but a moment, is stricken dead of a tion, the young Yale halfback without 
trivial cold after she has stirred Jean) whom civilization and romance would 
with first desire. And Uncle Gottfried, nowadays labor under a sad disadvan- 
the peddler, passes like Pippa and tage, His father owns a huge tract of 
changes events with a word. A student woodland in these mountains. Bob 
of Tolstoy, M. Rolland has failed to| Orde is sent there to learn the lumber 
grasp Tolstoy’s way of editing. He pre- ‘business, but does not know that the 
sents a series of incomplete scenes, jand is to belong to him some day. He 


‘The Spread Eagle. 


which are all too obviously created to jg singularly ignorant at the outset, not. 


carry and crystallize spiritual action; | ‘only of lumbering, but of Western 
action does not grow inevitably out of methods in general. There is trouble 
character and setting. ‘at once with the corrupt supervisor of 
The result is what might be expected. |forests, Plant, and Orde conceives a 
Robbed of a natural framework, the in- contempt for the service which is shared 
ner life, no feature of which seems to|throughout the region. 
the author too trivial to mention, loses change. Plant is killed by one of his 
any real meaning and sorely lacks in- victims. Soon after the Forestry Bu- 
terest. Imagine this method applied to reau is given in charge of the rangers. 
the intangible realities of Becky Sharp The upshot is that Orde is converted, 
or Diana, and the futility of Jean-Chris-| enters the service as a ranger, and af- 
tophe becomes apparent. The author is ter much stirring adventure becomes a 
not a novelist, he is a psychologist,| private citizen again only in order to 
though it must be said that he has un-| take charge of his father’s lumber-tract 
common power to phrase the most in the name of good forestry. Orde, in 
transitory sensations. On this spiritual spite of his thews and feats, is a little 
side, the hero’s relentless search, in de- wooden throughout. The most real and 
fiance of all conventions, for what he striking figure in the story is in some 
conceives to be the truth, carries one ways the most preposterous—Baker, the 
back to the early days of German ro- water-power magnate—with his extra- 
manticism. ordinary dialect, his complacency, his 
— unscrupulousness, his incredible, and 

The Rules of the Game. By Stewart Ed- yet not unparalleled, skill at the money 


ward White. New York: Doubleday, same. The tale is told in the most leis- 
Page & Co. /urely fashion, and drags a little now 


It is the day of the forest ranger in and then; but it is one of the best among 


Western fiction. That glamour which recent American stories of its type. 
once surrounded the prospector, and lat- 
er the cowboy, has now shifted to the 
hero of conservation. We have not yet York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

noted the arrival of this picturesque fig-' This story of brilliant Harry Belfield’s 
ure upon the boards of the practical fall from the pedestal on which the peo- 
stage; but that apparition is to be ex- ple of his native Meriton had always 
pected at any moment. Mr. White dis- placed him, is told with the interest of 
claims anything actionably photograph- plot, character-drawing, and clever dia- 
ic in the events and characters of this logue which we expect from the au- 
story; but he frankly admits that “Plant thor. There {s just enough psychologi- 
and Baker and all the rest are only to cal analysis to gratify the modern crav- 
a limited extent fictitious characters. ing for scientific truth, and not enough 
What they did and what they stood for to dull the zest of the narrative. The 
is absolutely true.” The action takes variety imparted to the tale by the sev- 
place at the time when the work of the eral groups of personages in it, touch- 


forest ranger had not yet been trans-|ing one another at only one point, gives 


ferred from the Land Office to the Bu- it a largeness of movement that is one 
reau of Forestry. The objects of a real of the marks of far greater novels. The 


Second String. By Anthony Hope. New 


But conditions | 


more direct acquaintance with it: all 
these are vividly drawn, and without 
violation of essential unity, form the 
many-sidedness of the story. There may 
be more of romance than of reality in 
the details of the associations among 
the individuals of these diverse social 
classes, but the audience for which the 
book is intended will not quarre! with 
that. 


- 


By Gouverneur Mor- 
ris. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 

Mr. Morris is about the neatest and 
cleanest of our short-story writers, and 
the present collection is in his best vein 
He is not concerned with the tragedies 
of poverty or wealth, or with the senti- 
mentalities of a morbid pity. But he 
knows the honest things of life, and its 
prizes of affection and its pains of loss. 
“The Spread Eagle” is a story of inter- 
national relations which ends on a note 
of hilarious Americanism. The other 
stories are all just good amusement. 


LAFCADIO HEARN IN JAPAN 
The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn. Edited with an Introduction 


by Elizabeth Bisland. Boston: Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co. $3 net. 

We have already, in reviewing the 
“Life and Letters” published by Mrs. 
Bisland in 1906, expressed our high re- 
gard for Hearn’s correspendence, and 
this third volume, giving the letters to 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, with a few to 


\W. B. Mason and Hearn’s Japanese 
| wife, fills out what was the weakest part 


of the earlier volumes—the impressions 
of Hearn in Japan. Hearn was a ro- 
mantic, and a good many readers will 
still think that the truest expression of 
his romantic nature is to be found in 
the letters written from Cincinnati and 
New Orleans. But these Japanese let- 
ters are extraordinarily interesting. 
Here we see that strange mixture of 
scientific metaphysics learned from 
Herbert Spencer with the most fantastic 


‘interpretation of the Japanese belief in 


the ghostly indwelling of the past in 
the present—a mixture that at first 
seems strange, although It is, in fact, a 
perfectly legitimate synthesis of the 
two divergent tendencies, springing 
from a common source, that went to 
make the scientific and the romantic 
spirit of the nineteenth century. 
Besides the main philosophical theme 
of the letters, which in itself well re- 
pays consideration, there are innumera- 
ble striking bits of description, or liter- 
ary criticism, or native psychology, 
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or biographical reminiscence. The style with the most beautiful European eye, and 
still shows some uncertainty in regard | see which suffers by comparison.” I believe 
to the use of “will” and “shall” and the true artist would say “neither.” But that 
other niceties of language; this uncer-| WZich least shows the machinery behind it 
tainty clung to him from earliest ag- | —the osteological and nervous macbinery— 
sociations and from his life in MUP) ones F abe tar va on = } ene 
ica; but otherwise he possesses a mar- |of are not commen; but beautiful ious tte 
vellously flexible instrument of expres-| ¢ommon in no country that I have ever 
sion. In criticism the most notable pas- | visited. 


The Battle of the Wilderness. By Mor- 
ris Schaff. Boston: Houghton Miffiin 
Co. $2 net. 

Gen. Schaff, at the time just out of 
West Point and holding « staff position 
in the Army of the Potomac, lad the 
best preparation and opportunity for 
witnessing the battle he here describes. 
He was at close hand in many critical 





sages have to do with the various books 


of Pierre Loti, and with Hearn’s percep- | Of Mrs. Bisland’s introduction to,the| moments, always a keen and intelli- 
tion that these books, and indeed the | 


present volume we can speak only with gent observer and active participant. 
whole school to which they belong, were | reserved praise. It contains many ad-| His memory of what he did and saw is 
a product of the nerves: ‘mirable things in regard to Hearn, and | clear, and his narrative is absorbing 
You remember what 2 weete you lens enn! the general intention to counteract the jana instructive. We must say that the 
influence of the book “Concerning Laf-|form of Mr. Schaff’s presentment is a 

about my belief that his genius must ex- ba 
pire with thet satesed tienties of the | “Adio Hearn,” published in 1908 by one | marvel, discursive to the last degree, 
nerves which comes with the passing of “20m Hearn himself calls “a smart mingling things small and great, fact 
youth. He says so himself touchingly in his Y@Nkee doctor in Philadelphia,” is emi-| and poetry, and exuberantly tropical. 
little preface—“déja autour de moi, tombe |nently proper. The tone of that book Grant and Lee advance, and, lo! the 


une sorte de nuit.” 


With this should be coupled the keen 
apercu in regard to the romantic identi- 
fication of truth and beauty. “They 
[the romanticists] all sowed a crop of 
dragon's teeth,” he says. “Preaching 
without qualification the gospel of beau- 
ty—that beauty is truth—provoked the 
horrible modern answer of Zolaism: 
‘Then truth must be beauty!’” 

In description the most notable let- 
ter—a really extraordinary piece of 


writing which will be remembered from | 
its appearance in the Atlantic Monthly | 


—is that (March 6, 1894) in which he 


was deplorable, and its argument was, ghost of Stonewall Jackson also walks 
in part at least, utterly misleading. The ‘and talks at length, a perambulation 
| thesis that Hearn’s character and lit-| which we think the official records do 
erary style depend almost entirely on not authenticate. Weird spirits are in 
/his visual defects is demonstrably ab-| the camps and on the firing-line, in par- 
isurd, as a little knowledge of literary ticular a “cowled and gloomy figure, the 
| history and, indeed, as the fragment spirit of the Wilderness,” which takes 
/quoted above will show. But in at- a hand in the game, to the perplexity of 
| tempting to remove the mischief of that | the flesh and blood players. A corps 
|book Mrs. Bisland falls, we think, into advances to attack, and we are on tip- 
the opposite extreme. The opening pages | toe for a great mancuvre, but Mr. 
of her own earlier volumes, “The Life | Schaff’s friend Smith on the skirmish 
and Letters,” give no such impression line has his cap knocked off by a scrub- 
of an “atmosphere of wealth and refine-|oak. We wait to hear what Smith says 
ment” as she would now throw around |to the scrub-oak, and what the oak says 
Hearn’s childhood. In her endeavor to to Smith; for scrub-oaks, dog-woods, and 





comments on the beauty of various ra. | 
cial tints and on the contrast between + 
the Oriental and the Occidental eye. We | 
must give a few lines from this latter | 
contrast, though they may already be 

| 


familiar to the reader: ‘land of his adoption,” she says, “one 
The eyelid 1s so very peculiar that T/ oo. the enthusiast stretch himself after 


think {its form decides—more than any 
other characteristic of the Far Eastern | the long, cramping a and mem 
races—the existence of two entirely dis-| With whimsical heartiness, ‘D——n the | 


tinct original varieties of mankind. The|Japanese!’” As a matter of fact these | 
muscular attachments are quite different, | letters corroborate the view that Hearn, 
and the lines of the lashes—indeed, the| despite his insight into the imaginative | 
whole outer anatomy. ‘life of the people, never felt at home in| 

One might ask mockingly whether to Japan, and vacillated constantly be- | 
Japanese eyelids could be applied the Greek | tween a personal attraction and repul- 


! 
term charitoblepharos. I think it could. ion. Toward the end the note of wear- 


is 
‘There is a beauty of the Japanes® eyelid. | 
quite rare, but very singular, in which the iness and the desire for change become 


lid-edge seems double, or at least marvel-| Very strong. The romantic nostalgia 
lously grooved, and the effect is a softness | was, in fact, deep-rooted in his nature, 
and shadowiness difficult to describe. and he could never anywhere have been 

However, it seems to me that the chief | anything but restless and ill at ease. 
beauty of a beautiful Japanese eye is in the rg, Bisland, moreover, goes far be- 
peculiar anatomical arrangement which | yond the bounds of editorial partiality 
characterizes it. The ball of the eye is not | when she speaks of these letters as 
shown—the setting is totally hidden. The | «sreater than the self-revealment of 


trown, smooth skin opens quite suddenly | ; an 

and strangely over a moving jewel. Now, | Rousseau's ‘Confessions. They may 
in the most beautiful Western eyes the set ‘indeed “be valued as one of the great 
of the ball into the skull is visible—the human documents, one of the great hu- 
whole orbed form and the whole line of the/|man portraits of literature”’—although 
bone socket—except in special cases. The | even such language as this seems to 
mechaniem is visible. I think that from al ys a little too strong—but they contain, 
perfectly artistic point of view, the velling 4¢ need scarcely be said, no such great- 
of the mechanism is a greater feat on na- | ness, whether angelic or diabolic, as 
ture’s part. (I have seen a most beautiful has made of the “Confessions” a power 


pa, iene erem that T will never 'ty history. But let the last word be 


lend stability to his character she goes, 
in our judgment, too far in denying 
his vacillating attitude toward the Jap- 
anese. “Having written two volumes of 
/his first impressions and delights in the 





I don’t mean to make any sweeping gen. 07 of praise. We have here a vol- 
eral rule. I oply mean this: “Compare the ume of letters of unusual interest, a 
that must be read for years. 





Japanese or Chinese eye ' book 


most beautiful 





azalias talk to one another and to the 
soldiers. The huckleberry bushes ring 
bells, now for joy, now for requiem. Mine 
Run and the Rapidan gurgle articulate- 
ly to the sentinels and to each other; 
and far away in the North and South, 
rivers, hills, and stretches of country 
are equally sympathetic and _ vocal. 
There are indeed tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, and sermons in 
stones. 

As to important strategic conceptions, 
there is only one to which we take ex- 
ception. “The cowled and gloomy fig- 
ure,” the Wilderness, has, it seems, a 
high moral sense, and is troubled be- 
cause Gov. Spottswood, in pre-revolu- 
tionary days, employed slaves in min- 
ing and timber operations within its 
area, an offence which the South con- 
tinued. To punish the South the cowled 
figure inflicts two stabs, the first at 
Chancellorsville, where the Wilderness 
arranges that Stonewall Jackson shall 
be struck down by his own men at the 
moment when, as the spirit conceives, 
he is about to bring Hooker to destruc- 
tion; the second stab a year later, when 
Longstreet, about to destroy Grant, is 
struck down in his turn in the same 
place and manner. Thus the Cowled Fig- 
ure imposes upon the South grewsome 
discipline for desecrating its area. Now 
as to all this, we doubt whether the 
Wilderness had a right idea of how 
things were going those May days in 
"63 and '64. We have heard a high 
military authority argue that Stonewall 
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Jackson, when struck down, was on the ‘iment, govern it without friction, the | doubt a fact: but the fault lies with the 


point of involving, not Hooker, but Lee, 
in destruction. The course of his charge 
would have carried him presently 
against the First and Fifth Corps, un- 


der Reynolds and Meade, veteran and 


well-commanded troops eager for an op- 
portunity—when, outnumbered as he 
would have been, with his divisions in 
great confusion, Jackson could only 
have encountered disaster. The Cowled 
Figure perhaps would have done better 
to let Jackson alone as he rushed on- 
ward. So too as regards the second 
stab: it is a very gratuitous “might 
have been” that Longstreet, if unwound- 
ed, would have hurled Grant back across 
the Rapidan, to which perhaps just as 
good a “might have been” could be op- 
posed. All together, taking Mr. Schaff’s 
showing, the Wilderness does not appear 
well in this transaction. A _ high-pur- 
posed and wide-awake American jungle 
ought not to have so botched its work. 
What the South got out of it was in 
Chancellorsville a splendid victory, and 
a year later the brilliant initiation of 
that extraordinary campaign through 
which Lee so long kept Grant out of 
Richmond. Indeed, we suspect our au- 
thor has been imposed upon, and that 
the Cowled Figure all the time was a 
warm Southern sympathizer. 

However, Mr. Schaff’s estimate of men 
and events is in general excellent. While 
his fancy is a bit riotous, we believe 
we like it all. We applaud the writer 
who, while framing a military treatise, 
can at the same time make it a new 
“Alice in Wonderland.” The gentle read- 
er (and we are of the gentlest) con- 
fronts with serenity these swarming 
tropes, as Alice confronted the mock- 
turtle and the jabber-wok. More than 
this, the reader again and again finds 
' his soul kindled by the grace and pow- 
er with which a most tragic event is 
pictured. A broad, impartial sympathy 
enfolds foe as well as friend. We are 
scarcely less concerned for the one than 
for the other. There was a momentous 
point in doubt and it had to be fought 
out. South and North were perhaps at 
their best in the Wilderness, and their 
virile prowess finds here a kindly and 
competent celebrant. 





Lion and Dragon in Northern China. By 
R, F. Johnston, M.A. (Oxon.). With 


map and illustrations. New York: | 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $5 net. 

The author of this volume has so well 
fulfilled the expectation aroused in his 
introductory chapter that we are willing 
to forgive its romantic and rather mean. 
ingless title. What that title denotes is 
the leased region of Wei-hai-wei, where 
the lion has consented to lie down for a 
time and take charge of the dragon’s 
property. Not much is said of the lion’s 
business there, though it is frankly ac- 
knowledgec to be anomalous. The Brit- 
ish, having disbanded their Chinese reg- 


‘people being persuaded that their Em- 
peror has for reasons of his own 


temporarily entrusted the administration 
to some English officials, and will doubt- 
less decide in his own good time when this 
arrangement is to be rescinded. The 
long and the short of the matter is that 
the Chinese of Wei-hai-wei acquiesce in 
British rule because their sovereign, as rep- 
resented by the Governor of Shantung, shows 
them the example of acquiescence; but if 
diplomatic troubles were to arise between 
Great Britain and China, and the command, 
direct or indirect, were to go forth from 
the Governor that the British in Wei-hal- 
wei were no longer to be treated with re- 
spect, a few days or weeks would be suffi- 
cient to bring about a startling change in 
the direction of anti-foreign feeling among 
the inhabitants of the leased territory. In- 
cessant troubles, also, would suddenly and 
mysteriously arise on the frontier; the 
'magistrates of the neighboring districts, not- 
withstanding all their past friendliness, 
‘would become distant and unsympathetic; 
difficulties internal and external would be- 
come so serious and incessant that it would 
be no longer possible to administer the 
‘Territory without the presence of an armed 
force. 


The main value of the book lies in its 
studies of the social organism of a typi- 
cal community of old China, as yet un- 
touched by any of the Western influ- 
ences that are quickening life in her 
great commercial centres. As a magis- 
trate, Mr. Johnston naturally turns first 
to the topic of litigation. In the courts 
‘of Wei-hai-wei no lawyers are allowed, 
‘and cases are pleaded by their princt- 
pals, as elsewhere in China. It would 
appear from this account that, so far as 
‘procedure is concerned, justice is gener- 
ally obtained, the main difficulty fn na- 
tive courts being the corrupt judge. Littl- 
gants tell thelr story with ability, while 
the freedom allowed in conducting a 
cause supplies some dramatic effects un- 
‘known in Western law courts. Informal 
iscenes transcribed from the author’s 
/note-book reveal clearly the moral and 
| tateltectual qualities of the people, and 
afford useful data for an estimate of na- 
|tional character. They emphasize, it 
\seems, abstract ideas of justice and rea- 
igon, obedience to parents and the au 
thorities, and an attitude of docility and 
‘weakness before acknowledged author- 
‘ity. As to the charge of falsehood com- 
‘monly brought by Europeans against 
the Chinese, the author has this to say: 

What constitutes one of the gravest dif- 
|ficulties from a European point of view 
in settling civil disputes between Chinese 
is that the plain unvarnished truth is sel- 
dom presented, even when a recital of the 
|\bare facts would be strong enough to in- 
sure a favorable judgment. Yet I am far 
| from wishing to imply that the Chinese 
are naturally Mars. An inaccurate state- 
|ment unaccompanied by an intention to de- 
ceive does not constitute a lie; and many 
such statements habitually made by Chinese 
do not and are not intended to deceive 


|other Chinese to whom they are addressed. 
'That they often deceive a European is no 


European’s want of knowledge and experi- 
ence of the Chinese character, not with 
the Chinese, who are merely using forms 
of speech customary in their country. Why 
should a Chinese be expected to alter his 
traditional way of saying things merely be- 
cause it differs from the foreign way? 
I am not convinced that a Chinese inten- 
tionally deceives or tries to deceive his own 
countrymen—that is, lies to them—much of- 
tener than the average European deceives 
or tells a Ie to his neighbor. 


This is rather a nice point—for argu- 
ment. But we are not convinced from 
anything Mr. Johnston tells us that the 
Chinese ever try and live up to an Idea! 
of perfect truthfulness. He bears wit- 
ness to their well-known integrity in 
business transactions, and advances the 
interesting theory that their commercial 
honor is based upon the accountability 
of every individual to his family. Re- 
pudiating a debt involves no sense of 
sin, in the Christian sense, but a “loss 
of face” that may cause the debtor the 
anguish of alienation by his clan—a 
more effective guarantee of rectitude 
than the loftier ideal which is professed 
but not always attained in the West. 
There, as elsewhere, a wholesome custom 
_does more than the code to make for 
‘honesty, for “Chinese law does not and 
could not indeed go as far as local cus- 
tom in settling questions that directly 
‘or indirectly concern the honor of a 
family.” Mr. Johnston bases his con- 
|clusions in this matter upon instances 
drawn from a peasant community, and 
peasants are pretty honest wherever 
there is an old and stable society; but 
it is also a fact that the rich and edu- 
cated in China appear to be just as 
scrupulous as countrymen about their 
commercial integrity, though they may 
be masters of deception in other ways. 
The probable explanation, we think, is 
found in a shrewd perception of the 
| value of credit in business transactions, 
and their knowledge, gained from cen- 
turies of experience, that in order to 
maintain credit promises must be Iin- 
variably observed. 

The contrast between the family and 
‘the individual as bases of society is 
shown by comparing the conditions of 
land tenure with our own. China is not 
communistic, as is sometimes stated; 
‘her system seems to stand between the 
‘two extremes of agrarian communism 
‘and individual proprietorship. Land 
there is owned just as it is in America, 
'but a whole village may be in the pos- 
session of a single family, no member of 
which is able to use or dispose of his 
property regardless of the wishes of his 
relations. If one desires to sell his lot, 
he must perforce accept any bid offered 
by an influential relative which is re- 
garded as fair by the clan after open 
discussion, the theory being that it is 
contrary to the interests of the family 
that any part of its real estate should 
pass into the hands of an outsider. It 
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follows from this that a son cannot eas-/| fall of Louis Philippe, in 1848, ended a 
ily be deprived of his inheritance, and | happy American girlhood by calling the 
that freedom in bequeathing property is family back to France, a journey of 
severely restricted; but whatever its nearly a month, since a sailing vessel 
hardships, the author is convinced that was chosen to obviate the greater ex- 
the system makes for order in society | pense and uncomfortable crowding of 
and accounts for the complete absence | “one of Mr. Cunard’s paddle boats.” Her 
of pauperism in the region where he | father was soon chosen to the legislative 
lives. Yet he cannot have failed to ob-' chamber from the Department du Lot, 
serve a welter of paupers in other places and in 1849 was sent as Ambassador to 
in China where he has been. They) | Italy, a position which did not prove 
abound in all the great cities and in| /pleasant and was soon abandoned, pos- 
every region where famine or floods |sibly, his daughter thinks, because of 
may have pushed the agriculturalist his latent claim to the throne of his 
over the starvation line—a fate from | unfortunate father at Naples. Upon 
which their patriarchal system does not | his return he was disgusted and annoy- 
save them. ‘ed to learn that (in his daughter’s own 
But while differing from him in some | | words), “I had allowed myself, and had 
of his conclusions the American reader | | been allowed, to dance myself into an 
who knows anything at all about China | engagement with the Baron de Chas 
must recognize in Mr. Johnston’s book | stron.” But it was easier to overcome 
a great advance over the ordinary work her father’s objections than to comply 
on that country, and in some respects with the necessary legal formalities. 
a real contribution to our knowledge of | The records of her birth in New Jersey 
Chinese institutions. There are chap-|had unfortunately been burned in a 
ters on women, folk-lore, burial customs, great fire at Trenton, and it was only 
and religion which are full of carefully after two witnesses had been brought 
sifted information obtained at firsthand from America that she was sufficiently 
by a breadly-read observer. His evident identified to allow proceedings to go on. 
dislike of the Christian missionary Still another than her father did not 
propaganda suggests the explanation approve this marriage. Miss Howard, 
that, like Lafcadio Hearn, he may have mistress of Louls Napoleon, remarked 
himself become a convert to the faith to a friend: “This little fool would have 
of the people whom he so admires. If been Empress of the French if she had 
so, it is probably because he is deter- had the good sense to wait—the only 
mined to see only the best side of the unmarried princess in the family. And 
national character; but whatever his such a match would have had my ap- 
prejudices there is abundant justifica- | proval.” 
tion for his attempt to show that there; prom 1848 to 1870 she found the 
is “much fundamental soundness in ‘pleasures of life many and sweet—“the 
many of China’s social institutions, | years when I really lived, when each 
much that it is to the interest of China day brought some new pleasure, some 
herself and of the whole world to re- ‘fresh excitement, a wished-for jewel, a 
spect and conserve.’ ‘sentiment, or a caprice. The days when 
|the first thought in the morning was, 
‘What shall we do to-day to amuse our- 
My Memoirs. By the Princess Caroline \selves? the last thought, ‘How shall we 
Murat. New York: G. P, Putnam’s ‘amuse ourselves to-morrow? In a 
Sons. $3.75 net. word, the days of the Empire—days of 
Joachim Murat, son of an inconspicu- glory, of luxury, of love, of folly. . . 
ous innkeeper, for services rendered 02 Who thought of a future? Who dreamt 
the memorable 18th Brumaire, received of a reverse? . . . Who could fore 
the hand of the youngest sister of Na- see 1870?” But 1870 came, with its rude 
poleon in marriage, commanded the cav- shattering of all this gayety, its rough- 
alry at Marengo, became grand admiral, and-tumble flight to England, followed 
Prince of the Empire, Grand Duke of | by the death of her husband in 1871, her 
Berg and Cleves, and finally King of | marriage with Mr. Garden during the 
Naples. Suffering disastrous defeat at | ‘game year, and then more than thirty 
the hands of the Austrians in his ambi-| |years of a life which, in its separation 
tion for further power, he lost his army | | trom the scenes and companions of her 
and his throne, was captured and court- former happiness, was never other than 
martialed by order from Naples, and a bitter exile. “Thirty long years have 
executed on the 18th of October, 1815, | passed over my head since then,” she 
after obtaining his last request, a bath | writes, “bringing great blessings, great 
perfumed with a bottle of eau-deCo- joys, great happiness; sorrows, too— 
logne. A son of this football of for-|grief for the loved ones lost; yet 
tune, Napoleon Lucien Charles Murat, through them all, deep down in my 
drifted in his exile to the United States, heart, night and day, there is a voice 
where he married Miss Carolina Georg- that whispers with a sadness that knows 
ina Fraser and established his home at | no words, and I stretch out my arms as 
Bordentown, N. J. Here, in 1833, was if they were wings and could carry me 
born his daughter Caroline, the author over the seas, back to France and years 
of this volume of memoirs. The down- that can never return.” Had there been 








no revolution of 1848 she might easily 
have grown up into a happy and loyal 
American woman, but her English mar- 
riage came too late for her to adapt her- 
self to English modes of thought and 
feeling. 

It was at the suggestion of one of her 
few English friends, Robert Leighton, 
that she undertook, late in life, to put 


‘the memories of this varied career on 


paper for future publication. She was 
a woman of strong impulses, and the 
thoughts of her heart, bitter as they 
sometimes were, were not softened in 
their transition to the written word. 
Her own death came before arrange- 
ments for publication had been made, 
and Mr. Leighton, who prepared the 
manuscript for the press, did not feel at 
liberty to tamper with the text, notwith- 
standing his conviction that if she had 
seen her own words in the printer’s 
proofs, certain unduly harsh and unkind 
criticisms would have been softened or 
omitted. In expressing this opinion, 
however, he specifically excepts her bit- 
ter statements concerning the Empress 
Bugénie. “I doubt,” he says, “if she 
would willingly have withdrawn or 
qualified any of them.” 

She was not by nature a politician, 
and the reader will find his interest in 
her memoirs along social rather than 
political or historical lines. The French- 
woman’s characteristic inability to with- 
hold a good story because of its uncon- 
ventionality, is not wanting, and her 
own friends, such as her aunt, the Prin- 
cess Mathilde, are occasionally the vic- 
tims. 

The volume is a beautiful piece of 
book-making. Among the illustrations 
is a picture of the old Murat home at 
Bordentown, reproduced from a paint- 
ing by Princess Caroline herself. A re- 
production from Giraud’s portrait of 
the Princess Mathilde is another. The 
index is so incomplete as to be a mere 
annoyance rather than a help. 





Essays Modern and Elizabethan. By 
Edward Dowden. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 net. 


The essays in this volume are as fol- 
lows: Walter Pater; Henrik Ibsen; 
Heinrich Heine; Goethe’s West-Eastern 
Divan, with many original translations; 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea; Cowp- 
er and William Hayley, from unpub- 
lished sources; An EHighteenth-Century 
Mystic, based on a manuscript autobiog- 
raphy of Charles Hector, Marquis 8t. 
George de Marsay; Some Old Shake 
speareans, from the manuscript note- 
books of Isaac Reed; A Noble Authoress, 
based on an unpublished manuscript of 
the Countess of Winchilsea’s poems; Is 
Shakespeare Self-Revealed? a counter- 
blast to Sidney Lee; Shakespeare as & 
Man of Science, light on Blizabethan 
science for the special benefit of the 








Baconians; Elizabethan Psychology, in- 
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structive discussion of a pseudo-science; “roses ; and I should swear there is no benign Banfiela’s book, “The Confessions of a 
The English Masque, and Elizabethan Planet but Venus, no God but Cupid, no Beachcomber.” 


Romance. 

Some fifteen years ago in the intro- 
duction to his “New Studies in Litera- 
ture” Professor Dowden quoted Sainte- 
Beuve’s perplexed remonstrance with | 
the Zeitgeist for transforming che old- 
fashioned epicure of culture, “who in- 
hales the spirit of things, and takes 
only what may suit his taste,” into the 
conscientious, laborious, and exhaustive 
natural historian of letters. “Epicur- 
ism of culture,” Sainte-Beuve had ex- 
claimed, “how much I regret you, even 
while I combat you, and while I for- 
swear you.” Mr. Dowden’s temperamen- 
tal epicurism in letters is tempered by a 
sense for certain responsibilities. Like 
Arnold, he considers it the critic’s busi- 
ness to keep a current of fresh ideas cir- 
culating freely from nation to nation. | 
He is concerned, too, with the evolution | 
of critical form and method. And the 
various papers in this volume drawn 
from unpublished material suggest that 
he has felt the latest breath of the time- 
spirit. In the main, however, he has al- 
ways thrown his influence on the side 
of the epicures of culture. He be- 
longs to that elder generation of schol- 
ars who did not look upon the Bower of | 
Bliss as a botanical garden, but as—in 
short—a bower of bliss; who were book- 
lovers rather than bibliographers; who. 
thought of their quartos and folios as 
constituting their library, not their la- 
boratory. University professor though 
he is, he has remained untouched by 
the prevailing scientific asceticism. 

It is the virtue and the defect of the 
interpreter to idettify himself with 
the object interpreted. Professor Dow- 
den seldom speaks with the peculiar 
illumination and suggestiveness of a 
convert who has become an apostate. 
While he is speaking, he is usually a 
convert. Frequently he conveys his feel- 
ing about a work of art, rather by a 
chameleon-like reproduction of its charm 
than by an analysis of it. The essay 
on Pater, for example, with which the 
volume opens, is extremely sympathet- 
ic; so sympathetic, in fact, that one 
can scarcely tell where Pater ends and 
Dowden begins—the tone, temper, vo- 
cabulary, phrases, are Pater’s. In the 
chapter on Elizabethan romance this 
assimilative gift is perhaps more legiti- 
mately exercised. Professor Dowden at- 
tempts to give in two pages a taste of 
the voluminous fictions of the Euphuists 
and Arcadians: 

For my own part, were I in Arcady, I 
should sigh with longing despair for some 
vanished princess, who had bought her ae 
neighbouring cottage and a flock of sheep; 
her tresses should be like the honey-col-| 
ored hyacinth, her brows like the moun- | 
tain snows that lie on the hills, her eyes 
like the gray glister of Titian’s gorgeous | 
mantle, her alabaster neck like the white- | 


|graceful fantasy,” 


| other. 


exquisite deity but Love. 


Professor Dowden's interpretative vir- 
tue, however, is best displayed in his 
three essays on German subjectse— 
Heinrich Heine, Goethe’s West-East- 
ern Divan, and Goethe’s Hermann and 
Dorothea. Here again one cannot al- 
ways be sure whether the “good things” 
are Dowden’s or only his skilful para- 
phrases of Goethe’s and Heine's. The 
point of departure for the first of these 
papers was Matthew Arnold's famous 
epigram—"“that smile was Heine’—“a 
comments Dowden, 
“but no true criticism.” Since Arnold's 


‘memorable strictures on the “Life of 
| Shelley,” 


nearly a quarter of 
Professor Dowden 


now 


a century ago, 


|has let no occasion slip for setting 


the elegant and august arbiter right. 
Revenge here takes the form of a 
study of Heine, with the thesis that “it 


/is Heine’s special characteristic that he 


expressed a multiplicity of the moods 
of the world-spirit.” “He was a night- 


‘ingale that had made a nest in the old 


periwig of Voltaire”; his romantic ego- 
ism was held in control by his irony, 
by his sense of artistic form, and by the 
playing off of one faculty against an- 


Our higher institutions of learning rec- | 
ognize by “information courses” and “re- 


‘search courses” two aims in advanced 


literary study, though most of them ex- 


|press in divers ways their conviction 


that devotion to the asceticism of scien- 
tific research is the nobler aim. At the 
University of Dublin, a third aim is ap- | 
parently recognized and defended by) 
Professor Dowden—not to accumulate 
old facts, nor to discover new ones, but 
to enrich and develop the whole char- 
acter by appropriating eclectically the | 
experience of which literature is the 
record. A vigorous revival of the Goe-| 
thean ideal in-this country would great- | 
ly enliven the discussion. 


spring “The Origin 


|}time of her marriage. 


The Yale University Press will hereafter 
publish the following five volumes of Yale 
lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship, which hitherto have been in the hands 
of the Scribners: “American Citizenship,” 
by David J. Brewer; “The Citizen in his 


Relation to the Industrial Situation,” by 
the late Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D.; 
“Freedom and Responsibility,” by Arthur 


Twining Hadley; “The Citizen's Part in 
Government,” by Elihu Root, and “Four 
Aspects of Civic Duty,” by William H. 
Taft. 


The same press will issue shortly: “The 
Making of America,” by Lyman Abbott; 
“Industry and Progress,” by Norman Hap- 
good, and “The Records of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787," edited by Prof. Max Far- 
rand of Yale. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. will bring out in the 
and Growth of the 


| American Constitution,” by Prof. Hannis 
Taylor. 

Allan F. Westcott, instructor in English 
in Columbia University, discovered last 
summer, in the British Museum, a manu- 
script containing more than sixty poems by 
James the First, King of England, not half 
of which have yet been printed. A number of 


the unprinted poems refer to political events 
in Scotland; others are sonnets and lyrics 
written to Princess Anne of Denmark at the 
Mr. Westcott ex- 
pects to publish the manuscript with notes 
and an introduction. 


Georges Ohnet has entered the field of 
the historical novel. He is about to publish 
his “Pour tuer Bonaparte.”’ 


The author of several works on the Jews, 
Baron David de Gunzburg, died recently 
at St. Petersburg, at the age of fifty-three. 

The city of Louisville has decided, 
a recently passed ordinance, upon the fixed 
policy of appropriating $25,000 annually for 


by 


|the establishment and maintenance of an 
|}academic department in the university of 


that city. The university is stiffening its 


j}entrance requirements, and in general its 


standard of education. To remove its public 
school system from under the Influence of 
politics, Louisville has also procured the 
adoption by the last Legislature of a new 
educational charter. 


The English “Who's Who” for 1911 has 
come to us from the American agents, Mac- 


| millan, in the sixty-third year of its issue. 





Notes 
| 


The first volume of ‘The American Year- | 
Book” is promised by D.'Appleton & Co. | 
for publication February 1. The work aims | 
to provide a record of the events and the | 


| progress of the preceding year in every | 


department of human activity, with especial 


| Strese on American affairs. It is prepared | 


under the supervision of 8. N. D. North, | 
recently director of the American census. 


“Cliff Castles and Cave Dwellings of Eu 
rope” is a book by the Rev. 8S. Baring- | 
Gould on the rock-dwellers and troglodytes 
of Europe, which is to be brought out | 
shortly by Seeley & Co. 


Kegan Paul is issuing extracts from G. | 


form of “‘A Chesterton Calendar.” 


| standing 


With only four pages of obituary and with 
a gain from last year in the grand total of 
pages of nearly one hundred, it is clear 
that the progress of fame is much more 
than holding its own. 


For the first time in fully a quarter of 
a century there is an increase in the num- 
ber of graduates of the secondary schools 
of Germany who propose to devote them- 
selves to the study of theology. Notwith- 
the phenomenal growth during 
these years in the university enrolment, 
there has been a dearth in candidates for 
the ministry. Now the “Blatter fiir 
Gymnasialwesen” reports that of the 1,498 
graduates of the secondary schools during 


K. Chesterton's prose and verse in the |the year 1909-10 there will be 369 students 


of theology, 213 of medicine, and 211 pre- 


ness of her flocks, her face, need it be said,| Fisher Unwin is publishing in his Modern | paring for the army. Owing chiefly to the 


like borders of lilies 


intermixed with 'Travel Series a cheap edition of E. J./iwarning of the minister of justice against 
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the crowding of the legal profession, the 
law department in the universities will be 
much smaller than usual. 


“The Story of Gésta Berling,” translated 
from the Swedish of Selma Lagerléf by 
Pauline Bancroft Flach, has been reissued 
by Little, Brown & Co., now eleven years 
since the first edition, handsomely illus- 
trated with twenty-nine pictures from draw- 
ings by Georg Paul. 


We have allowed six volumes of Scrib- 
ner’s Memorial Edition of Meredith to 
accumulate on our desk. These are: Volume 
XXI, containing ‘‘Farina,”’ “General Ople,” 
and “Tale of Chloe’; Volume XXII, con- | 
taining “The House on the Beach,” “The 


Gentleman of Fifty,” and “The Sentimental- 
ists’ (the last-named being a comedy writ- 
ten, in part, probably forty years ago, and 
now arranged, but not otherwise changed, 
by J. M. Barrie); Volume XXIII, “‘Miscel- 
laneous Prose,” including the famous essay 
“On the Idea of Comedy”; Volumes XXIV, 
XXV, and XXVI, “Poems.” The illustrationg 
incl de a portrait of Meredith at the age of 
sixty-eight, several reproductions of pic- 
tures that appeared in first editions, and 
photographs of the various forests from 
which the poet drew his inspiration. There 


remains only the critical and bibliographi- | 


cal volume to complete the edition. 


“Hawthorne’s Country,” by Helen A. 


Clarke (Baker & Taylor), is emphatically | 
Bulky and handsome, adorned | 


a gift-book. 
with a very pleasing frontispiece in color, 
somewhat more garishly reproduced on the 
decorative cover, and profusely illustrated 
with rather commonplace photographs, it 
appeals chiefly to the eye. 
novels, tales, and note-books, pieced to- 
gether with amiable comment and so ar- 
ranged as to emphasize consecutively the 
various localities associated, now with his 
life, now with the scene of some one of 
his works. 


The Putnams have done well to re- 
issue separately the essay on “The Au- 
thorized Version and Its Influence,” by 
Prof. Albert 8S. Cook, which was written 
for Volume IV of “The Cambridge History 
of English Literature,” and to which the 
Nation has already devoted some space in 
its account of that volume. The essay as 


it now appears has been slightly extended, | 


as well as freed from the curious punctua- 
tion adopted by the editors of “The Cam- 
bridge History.” 
advanced in it on the literary value of the 
Bible have not failed to arouse some dis- 
cussion both at home and abroad. Since 


The text con-| 
sists of many extracts from Hawthorne’s| 


| Borderlands” 


‘agent of the Cuban Gepartment of Agricul-| himself a poet in a small way), or do 


ture, she gathered valuable material con- 
conditions, 
which, however, is presented in the form Bell 
Of the peo- preparing 


cerning social and economic 
of disconnected impressions. 


ple in general she says: 


No attempt at a nation could be more 


they go back to an older text from 
| which Mr. Dobell’s was a correction? 


Mr. 

is of opinion that Philip, in 

the volume for the press, 

‘did not seruple to alter the text, 


especially in the direction of “correctness,” 


inadequate than this one; weak, corrupt, though by so doing he sometimes substi- 
vacillating, and shortsighted, and yet, im ty:eq a tame conventional word for one 


its component individuals these very vices 
leisurely 
nonchalance toward essentials of the pres- 
ent and possibilities of the future—restful 
and charming qualities that please, in ac- 


become urbanity, generosity, 


quaintances and friends. 
| Miss Wright believes that 


dent or absent, who, 


fice-holding class. He is instead the 


Cuban of the country, the petty planter, 
tobacco grower, charcoal burner, pig herd- 
/er, perhaps, and humble wage-earner in| 
hamlet and small town, in whose name} 
|that fabric of government stands which ig | der the Republic, 
crushing the life out of him.” She gives a 


|fairly dreary picture of the guajiro (the 
countryman), who has no 


land. 


must involve a 
shape of Cuba’s government.” 


Joel Cook’s “The Mediterranean and Its 
(The John C. Winston Com- 
pany; two volumes, illustrated) is a super- 
ficial compilation. The Albaicin, at Gra- 
nada, that extraordinary gypsy quarter, is 
mentioned merely as a poor quarter, the 
Generalife, with its lovely villa and unique 
view, is barely mentioned. Tiberius lords 
it criminally over Capri in approved 
legendary fashion. We hope nobody will 
take the Amalfi road hoping to go nearly 
to the end of the Sorrentine peninsula. 
These omissions and commissions are typi- 
cal. 


In the year 199%) Bertram Dobell an- 
nounced the discovery of the poems of 


| Thomas Traherne, and in 1903 he published 


The opinions which are) 


| 
| 


the author has bestowed more attention) 


upon the study of the Bible than most 
scholars who are not professedly engaged 
in Biblical criticiem, the quality of decis- 
ion in his ut®erances will probably continue 
to challenge the interest of various classes 
of readers. His note of optimism regarding 
the necessary continuance of the appeal of 
the Bible to the English-speaking race will 
bear comparison with the tone of the essay 
in which Prof. Henry B. Swete makes a 
synthesis of the Cambridge Biblical Es- 
says. 

It ts a land of contradiction and con- 
fusion which Irene A. Wright describes in 
“Cuba” (Macmillan). In her ten-year 


residence on the island, part of the time 
and 


as newspaper correspondent special 





them in a volume which, with the compan- 
ion volume of “Meditations,” forms one of 


|the most notable additions to literature of 


recent years. Now, in the British Museum 
(Burney MS. 392) there has been found the 
“Poems of Felicity, containing divine re- 


flections on the native objects of an infant 
'ey, by Tho. Traheron B. D., Author of the 


Roman Forgeries and Christian Ethics.” 
This has been provided with a few notes 
and an introduction by H, J. Bell, and lit- 
erally reproduced in a slender volume by 
the Clarendon Press. The manuscript is 
in the hand of the poet's younger brother 
Philip, and was evidently prepared for the 
press, though, for some reason, not printed. 
A considerable number of the poems are in 
the manuscript used by Mr. Dobell, and 
present variations of form which offer 
rather a neat problem. Do these varia- 
tions represent corrections made by the 


‘poet or by his brother Philip (who was 





Americans 
made a mistake when they provided the 
Cubans with a ready-made government 
and left them to their own devices. She 
asserts that fully three-fourths of the soil 
of the island is owned by foreigners, resi- 
by payment of 
high import duties upon merchandise, sup- 
port “the most expensive government on 
earth,” and pass the burden over to the 
consumer, who, “although he is Cuban in 
part is not in the majority the Cuban of- 


incentive to 
exert himself and no market for his prod- 
ucts, even if he were to cultivate the idle 
Her remedy for his and other of! 
Cuba’s ills is a closer economic relation | /™ his endeavors to be objective by na- 


| with the United States, which, she believes, a 
“thorough change in the | first part, however, with its statistical an 


|}more during. Perhaps the comparison is 
easiest in the poems in heroic metre, and 
|in these Philip’s text shows omissions of 
couplets that depart most radically from 
the newer taste of Queen Anne’s time 
(Philip lived into the eighteenth century), 
and displays a tendency also to diminish 
_overrunning and multiply the full stops at 
_ the end of couplets. Of the poems now 
printed which are not in Mr. Dobell’s vol- 
‘ume, none is of the first importance, or 
‘adds essentially to our knowledge of Tra- 
herne. Lovers of Traherne will treasure 
|this addition to his works, but, knowing 
|how much greater he was in prose than 
|in verse, they will wish it might have been 
a reprint of the rare “Christian Ethics.” 


| ‘The fortieth anniversary of the Third 
| Republic was a fitting occasion for a gen- 
eral survey of what has been done in 
France by the present régime (“France Un- 
” Scribner). For such a 
task Prof. J. C. Bracq had a special ad- 
|vantage. A native Frenchman, who has 
| lived out of France since 1871, he has been 
| better able to follow its progress from the 
| perspective of a foreign residence. On the 
other hand, he has been slightly hampered 


| tional and religious prepossessions. The 
|documentary information on the material 
|advance and expansion of the country, will 
| be found very valuable for reference. As 
a résumé of France’s intellectual, artistic, 
and literary contribution to the world’s 
output during the last four decades, the 
'second part is acceptable, even if the lists 
|of names and works are far from exhaus- 
|tive. But the author’s special interest 
/eentres obviously on religious and social 
| problems, which he has treated fully, and 
}to which he has brought frankly his re- 
‘publican and Protestant points of view. 
| While the conditions and circumstances 
‘leading up to the anti-clerical campaign of 
the Republic are set forth with great de- 
|tail, some of its extreme consequences 
|/might have received a more complete and, 
/perhaps, a severer treatment. The chap- 
jter on the teaching of moral and metaphysi- 
/eal principles in the public schools needed 
as a counterpart a fullaccount of the recent 
| developments of neutrality, as shown in the 
| debates of last winter. It is amusing, also, 
'to note how M. Bracq, in order to em- 
‘pbasize the foolishness of the church’s hos- 
tility to disestablishment, paints in black- 
est colors the despotic features of the Con- 
'cordat to which, nevertheless, French 
Catholics seemed cheerfully resigned. Al- 
‘though some of the author’s statements, 
judgments, or temperamental outbursts 
may draw a smile, his accent of sincerity 
‘will inspire confidence. Still, the polemical 
‘character cannot help weakening such a 
| book of information: Why attribute Wal- 
| deck-Rousseau’s resignation to the abuse 
‘of his enemies, when his quick demise 
‘showed how much his health was then un- 
|dermined? Why repeat the conventional 
‘untruth about “justice” being the supreme 
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concern of both parties in the Dreyfus case? 
Again the uninformed reader is led to in- 
fer that the clergy was alone to enjoy a 
reduction from military service, whereas 
all university graduates shared the ex- 
emption. As for the list of office-holders, 
which is given as 440,000 in 1906, it might 
have been fair to add that, with the munici- 
pal and departmental officers and the offi- 
cers of the army, the total reaches 915,000. 
While Gallicisms in such a book are un- 
avoidable, slips in French proper names are 
not; they are far too numerous. As for 
the index, it could easily have been made 
more compiete. In spite of these flaws, 
M. Bracq’s book fills a real want, and 
ought to supplement or correct the meta- 
physical dissertations on the French nation 
already on the market, as well as serve as 
an elementary text-book for the benefit of 
news gatherers, foreign editors, or special 
ecrrespondents. 


The investigations of Haddon and others 
in New Guinea are supplemented by Dr. 
Cc. G. Seligmann in his “Melanesians of 
British New Guinea” (Putnam). This re- 
gion is a closely packed jumble of dialects 
and customs. The basis of the population 
is held by Seligmann to be Papuan, on 
which has been superimposed a Melanesian 
immigration, the latter element being the 
superior. Of the two sections, the Eastern 
and the Western, the latter is the more ad- 
vanced, having some agriculture and a 
tribal organization with chiefe; the Eastern 
has no tribes, only small groups, with a 
peculiar system of “linked” totems (four 
or five totems in every group), but no cere- 
mony for increasing the supply of the to- 
tem object. Throughout the region there 
is some artistic decorative work; there is 
the usual apparatus of magic and sorcery, 
with vague spirits, but without gods proper 
and with no visible worship; souls are rec- 
ognized, and in some places there is vener- 
ation of heavenly bodies. The people ap- 


pear to belong in the lowest stratum of | 


known humanity. Seligmann states that he 
has set down only what he has himself ob- 
served, or what he has heard from persons 


familiar with the natives and believed to. 


be trustworthy authorities. His volume of 
750 large pages gives a great mass of de- 
tails that will be useful for working up 
the history of the obscure Papuan peoples. 


Like Nuremberg’s, the hand of the Scot- 
tish Border has gone through every land, 


and to write its history means the history | 


of all Scotland and of a great part of Eng- 
land. 
Lang (Dodge Publishing Co.), and for ev- 
ery Scot beside. Its stubborn race has 
made good in the wide world even as they 
kept the border in the old days for the 
king and for themselves and left a record 
of blood and flame and tears. It was no 
beautiful life but a strong one, one whose 


mortal things must touch the mind, and | 


of it all this book tells the tale. It is a 
telling of singular candor and fairness 


and with open eyes for all the changing | 


tides of history. If its Arthur is the Ar- 
thur of the Bildon Hills and wins his 
twelve battles between Tweed and Forth, 
the coming of Hadrian and the holding of 
the great Wall by the legionaries are more 
sober history, and the saints who came later 
left a far deeper imprint; St. Ninian is 
even yet commemorated in the bit of apple 
ringie which the old Scottish countrywoman 


It is “A land of romance” for Jean | 


| still often picks on Sunday and carries to 
church in her Bible. After the saints came 
the monks—and strangely companied with 
| them we have the wizards, Michael Scott of 
Balwearie and Thomas of Ercildoune—and 
then a centurial hatred was opened and a 
, type of life fixed with the war of indepen- 
‘dence. But the astonishing fairness of the 
book is greatest in the yet later days when 
|Montrose and Richard Cameron, the reivers 
and the Covenanters, all have their meed 
of praise. Perhaps this had to be that the 
glory of the Border folk might not be 
abated, for all were good men of their 
hands. So ballads of the riding days, of 
Mary and of Charlie, of Otterburn and 
Philiphaugh, ring through its pages be- 
side the moorland wail of Martyrdom and 
the later lament of Stevenson and of all 
other Scots in exile, “Blows the wind to- 
day, and the sun and the rain are flying.” 
It is a book to be read gratefully, full of 
gallant dreams and old memories, and its 
six photogravures have all the magic of 
the round gray hills and the dun waters. 


Prof. A. H. Tolman’s “Questions on 
Shakespeare” (University of Chicago 
Press), promises to be, not only one of the 
most comprehensive, but also one of the 
best, manuals of its sort Of the two 
volumes already completed the first con- 
sists of an introduction to Shakespearean 
study in general as well as to this par- 
ticular set of studies. It contains a sum- 
‘mary of Shakespeare’s language and ver- 
| sification, together with a carefully select- 
ed bibliography of texts, editions, commen- 
|taries, biographies, and the like. The 
‘second volume, with which the proper ob- 
ject of the work actually begins, covers 
the earlier histories and comedies and the 
poems so-called, exclusive of the sonnets. 
The questions are of several varieties: 
general questions, intended to bring out 
a broad appreciation of the play in its 
|}more literary and human aspects; ques- 
tions on the particular acts and scenes, in- 
tended to awaken an understanding of spe- 
cial points of importance; and finally ques- 
| tions on the several characters, on the 
| sources, on the text itself. On the whole 
|} the questions are singularly free from the 
| pedagogical twang and the scholastic tri- 
|viality which too frequently characterize 
this kind of literary inquisition. Further, 
they are interesting; and at the same time 
that they require the student to do his 
own work, they put him in the way of all 


|mecessary information and material. 


Prof, Gustay Wustmann, who died recent- 
ily at Leipzig in his sixty-seventh year, 
jwas . philologist and historian; in his 
“Allerhand Sprachdummheiten”’ he tried to 
| simplify the German language. 


| The Rev. James Anderson of Dyce, Aber- 
ideenshire, died a fortnight ago. Under 
| the name of “Fergus MacKenzie’ he wrote 
| “Cruisie Sketches,” ‘The Humours of Glen- 
| bruar,’’ and “Sprays of Northern Pine.” 

| The death is reported of William Baker, 
‘for many years head master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, a writer on the Church of 
England, and a translator of the classics. 


The Rev. Joseph Elias Hayne, D.D., M.D., 
‘a colored minister, physician, and author, 
died last Saturday, aged sixty-two. He was 
born in slavery, in Charleston, 8. C., and 
served all through the civil war as com- 
missary sergeant in a regiment of volun- 





teers on the Union side. 


After the close 
of the war, he graduated from Atlanta Uni- 
versity, and later studied theology at Har- 
vard. He was the author of “The Negro in 
Sacred History,” “The Black Man in Nat- 
ural History,” and other works. 

The death is reported, in his sixty-sixth 
year, of Henry Burr Barnes, head of the 
publishing firm of A. 8S. Barnes & Co., and 
for some time editor of the 
Review. 


International 


2 
science 
The Sub-Antarctic Islands of New Zea- 
land: Reports on their Geo-Physics, 
Geology, Zoélogy, and Botany. Edit- 
ed by Prof. Charles Chilton, and pub 
lished by the Philosophical Institute 
of Canterbury (Christchurch, N. Z.) 


The four or five groups of small sub- 
Antarctic islands belonging to New Zea- 
land might seem too insignificant to 
reward scientific research. Yet a num- 
ber of expeditions, isolated or collec- 
tive, have landed on these unpromising 
isles since Dumont d'Urville initiated 
the work of exploration. He was fol- 
lowed by Commander Wilkes of the 
United States Exploring Expedition 
(who, however, landed on only one of 
the groups), and he again by Sir James 
Ross of Antarctic fame. Since then 
single individuals, like T. W. Kirk and 
Dr. Cockayne, have been dropped on one 
or more islands and have reaped a har- 
vest of new biological facts. The latest 
expedition, thoroughly equipped with a 
iarge staff of qualified scientists and 
handsomely subsidized by the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, visited every one 
of the islands so recently as November, 
1907, and the results of their observa- 
tions have just been embodied in two 
admirably got-up and profusely illustrat- 
ed volumes in large quarto. They are 
the work of more than a dozen natur- 
alists, who felt that such inquiries must 
be pursued on the spot by the study of 
living specimens, but they have been 
supplemented with the disquisitions of 
eminent European specialists. Edited 
by Professor Chilton, the various mono- 
graphs and discussions have been co- 
ordinated, and the different lines of in- 
vestigation brought to a focus, in a man- 
ner that will command the attention of 
all who are interested in the problems 
that circle round the distribution of 
species. 

The work is fittingly introduced with 
an historical sketch of the islands by R. 
MeNab, lately Minister of Lands in New 
Zealand, and the highest living author- 
ity on the subject. Mr. McNab relates 
how old officers of Capt. Cook, such as 
Bligh and Vancouver, made the earlier 
discoveries, and that they and the rest 
were successively placed on the map be- 
tween 1788 and 1810 by the captains of 
the small sealing-craft (many of them 
American, whose logs Mr. McNab has 
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examined in the archives of the Essex. 
Institute, Salem, Mass.), which, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
scoured the ocean to discover seal-rook- | 
erles. 

The primary object of the expedition 
was the extension of the magnetic sur- 
vey of New Zealand to the sub-Antarc- 
tic islands, but it has made considerable 
additions to our knowledge of both the 
flora and the fauna of the islands. 
These have been described in a valua- 
ble series of monographs, where the not- 
able results of the dredgings, especially | 
in the Foraminifera, are carefully re- 
corded. Three of these monographs 
particularly strike the reader. A mas- 
terly and exhaustive study by Dr. Cock- 
ayne opens up to naturalists a new 
world of trees. The late Sir James 
Hector was perhaps the first to bring 
back an account of the extraordinary 
rata forest of the islands. Now we have 
it minutely described and vividly illus- 
trated. It consists of three species, 
which reveal a remarkable adaptation to 
the environment in their semi-prostrate 
habit of growth and their network of, 
aérial roots. Seen from a distance, the 
forest is close and homogeneous, with a 
dull-colored top covering the whole, and 
indeed it resembles rather a mass of 
shrubs than trees. As one gets nearer 
one observes that the flat or undulat- 
ing roof is pierced by upward-growing 
branches. Seen from within, the mas- 
sive prostrate or seml-prostrate trunks 
of the southern rata, or Metrosideros 
lucida, sometimes travel closely along 
the surface of the ground, while others 
form natural bridges over the deep de- 
pressions of the forest-floor. From 
these spring branches distorted in every 
conceivable way, often twisting them- 
selves into a complete tangle. Ultimate- 
ly, out of th's rigid mass certain 
branches shoot upwards like normal 
trees and rise to a variable height. Bach 
of these has its network of twigs and 
leaves, which furnish scarcely a glimpse 
of light, as they come together and form 
a flat, continuous roof. The sensations 
of the explorer the present reviewer can 
judge of from the remembrance of the 
feelings experienced in a bit of 
dense virgin forest in New Zealand, 
where the absence of light and air and 
the smell of decay engendered an op- 
pression that enabled him to understand 
the religious awe of the Romans or the 
old Germans in the primitive forest. 

The “geotropic tendency” thus sin- 
gularly shown {fs found elsewhere, as in 
certain willows on the west coast of 
Wellington province in New Zealand. In 
fact, it is not a geo-tropic tendency at 
all, but is the natural result of a moist 
climate (there is dally rain in the sub- 
Antarctic islands) and constant high 
winds. Nowhere ts the direct action of 
the environment, so dear to Herbert 
Spencer, more plainly exhibited. 

We might follow these explorers of 


. 


' 


new ground up the mountain-side, and|there preserved. He believes that the 
perceive the same law of adaptation in greater elevation of the land in the 
operation. Only on the flat is the weird Auckland Isles, in comparatively recent 
rata forest to be seen. Higher up is ‘times, would suffice to establish a land- 


the mountain scrub, which is only the connection, leaving a distance of only 
‘rata forest reduced to insignificance 550 miles of comparatively shallow wa- 


by the more extreme conditions, espe- ter between Cape Horn and Graham's 
cially the greater wind-pressure. Higher Land. The geological observers come in 
still, the Danthonia meadow thrives aid of this view. They have discovered 
where even scrub will not grow. ‘that the Auckland Isles passed through 
Some instructive excursuses delineate 4 glacial epoch, and they have there 
characteristic features of the sub-Antarc- found rocks that belong to a continen- 
tic flora. We note the greater wealth tal area. Even in the earlier stages, they 
of coloring than in the New Zealand conclude, the great basaltic outpourings 
flora, the selective power of water-sat- of which the chief mass of the Isles 
urated soil on the formation of bogs, {8 formed were never submarine. 
and the influence of animals on vegeta- | 
tion. The effect of the occupation of| The Scribners have surrendered to the 
the ground by penguins is the complete | Yale University Press the right hereafter 
or partial destruction of the plants| ‘© publish the Silliman Lectures, viz. : 
growing there. Then the penguins aban- | “Electricity and Matter,” by Prof. J. J. 
don the spot, and the richly manured Tomson; “The Integrative Action of the 
| Nervous System,” by Prof. Charles S. Sher- 
soil is ready for fresh plant-colonization. rington; “Radioactive Transformations,” by 
A rapid growth of successive species €D- | prog Ernest Rutherford, and “Experiment- 
sues. |}al and Theoretical Application of Thermo- 
A monograph by T. F. Cheeseman, | dynamics to Chemistry,” by Dr. Walter 
facile princeps of New Zealand botan- | Nernst. 
ists, reviews the bearings of the plants Mexico occupies the larger part of the 
brought from the islands on the prob-| @tional Geographic Magazine for Decem- 
lems of distribution, and gives an ex- >¢r, and to many readers the description o1 
haustive analysis of the sub-Antarctic ‘¢ marvellous ruins of Mitla, product of 
flora. In its characters and affinities | the Stone Age, with the beautiful illustra- 
he sees nothing more, in the main, than tions, will be a revelation. There is also 
, ° an account of a trip across the Isthmus of 
a repetition of the New Zealand flora, 88 | penuantepec, and an interesting statement 
modified by long ages of isolation, and 








lof the rich agricultural possibilities in the 
(he forgets to add) the persistent influ- tropical part of the country. The gen- 
ence of a peculiar environment. But he eral manager of the Associated Press, Mel- 
cannot deny—he expressly states—that | ville E. Stone, shows convincingly the pres- 
there are two other elements not thus ent danger arising from race prejudice in 
accounted for an endemic and a Fueg- the far East, and Guy E. Mitchell gives 
tan element. . Whence did these come, noteworthy facts in regard to the growing 
and how? He admits (with all of the | mdustry of making briquets out of coal 


h ) t oo é-connec- | °""*—*2 industry which virtually creates 
monographers) & former /a | something out of nothing. 


eieley adinakan Gee yo arg Ma The seventh annual meeting of the Amer- 
|}ican Breeders’ Association will be held at 
was a succession of immigrations from | cojymbus, 0., February 1, 2, and 3; the 
the northern islands. He is disinclined | association will be the guest of the Na- 
to allow the existence of an Antarctic) tional Corn Exposition. 

continent, or, at least, he affirms that it 
is not necessary to assume that there | 3 
was any land-connection between that 
continent and the sub-Antarctic islands; | 
and he altogether disbelleves in a land-| 
connection with any part of South) «Judith Zaraine,” by the American dra- 
America. How, then, did the Fuegian matist, C. M. S. McLellan, which had been 
element arrive in gsub-Antarctica? awaited with a certain amount of sanguine 
Drifting sea-weed, carrying seeds, will, expectation, proved a great disappointment 
he thinks with Schenck, explain the '" the Astor Theatre on Monday evening. It 


comparatively few plants of foreign '* * purposeful piece, dealing vigorously 
origin though rather confusedly with the relations 


| between labor and capital, and preaching a 

Professor Chilton, on the other hand, | ,ounq message of mutual good will. But 
considers, with Beddard and Benham, j; js so overladen with talk that the char- 
the former existence of an Antarctic acters themselves seem mystified by it, 
continent, with a northward and east- while the action is delayed and obscured 
ern extension, to be almost demonstrat- beyond all reason. Judith is a strong and 
ed, and that not in the Jurassic epoch, | ¥°!!-drawn personality. She is an enthu- 
as Hutton maintained, but perhaps in Siast, who believes that a future Utopia 
Eocene times. He rejects Dahl's “relict” | for the working man may be obtained by 
theory, according to which the unex- | **° self sacrifice of existing sufferers. She 


knows that the rebellious strikers in Mine- 
plained elements in the flora are the jw. over whom she has gained a strange 


surviving remnants of species develop: | ascendancy—are suffering through no fault 
ed in the northern land-masses, but of their own, having simply been thrown 
driven south by stronger species, and out of work by the success of a rival con- 
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cern, and she knows that they must be ob- 
literated in any conflict with the military 
sent to subdue them, but she neverthe- 
less exhorts them to resistance to the bit- 
ter end, that their slaughter may provoke 
public sentiment in behalf of the feeble 
poor against the powerful rich. David 
Murray, the capitalist originally responsi- 
ble for the whole situation, visits Mine- 
town as a reporter, and soon learns to 
sympathize with Judith with regard to the 
substantial injustice with which the rebels 
have been treated. But he perceives also 
that they are hopelessly wrong in the eye 
of the law. He devotes his energies, first to 
inducing Judith to persuade the men to 
lay down their arms—promising that they 
s..all be righted—and secondly, to pre- 


venting a military attack, which he effects | 


by threatening a public exposure of the 
private history of the Colonel. After some 
violent and cheap melodrama he succeeds 
in restoring peace and prosperity in Mine- 
town, but is repelled by Judith, who still 
holds to her views and regards him simply 
as an opportunist, who has used his power 
to benefit the few but has done nothing to 
help the race. In the end, however, he 


converts her by arguing that her true duty | 


is to abandon ideals which can result in 
no immediate benefit at all events, and to 
unite with him in working for such prac- 
tical benefits as are within the reach of his 
power. Reduced to this skeleton the plan 
of the piece appears tolerably plain and 
direct, but in actual representation, mean- 
ing and action and characters were in- 
volved in perpetual fogs of harangues and 
discussions. Lena Ashwell furnished a 
strong, impassioned, and consistent sketch 
of the ardent Judith, but the other players 
were not able to distinguish themselves, 


Percy MacKaye’s play, “The Scarecrow,” 
was presented in the Garrick Theatre on 
Tuesday evening, and was received with more 
favor, perhaps, than might have been ex- 
pected. It is not at all representative of 
his best work. Originally described as a 
tragedy of the ridiculous, it is now en- 
titled “a fantastic romance,” which is also 
a misnomer. Fantastic it certainly is to a 
somewhat excessive degree, but it is neither 
tragic nor romantic. The conspicuous weak- 
ness of it lies in the illogical effort to 
impose a serious and sentimental issue upon 
a foundation of fantastic and satirical farce. 
There is good fooling, with amusing satire, 
in the first act, in which the witch’s familiar 
demon animates the Scarecrow, which she 
hopes to use as the instrument of her re- 
venge upon her old seducer. The piece 
might have been conducted coherently and 
merrily along these lines, but the whole 
thing becomes grotesque and futile, when 
it is assumed that the mannikin may be 
capable of independent emotions and of ac- 
quiring a soulby virtueof self-sacrifice. The 
play collapses from the moment that it be- 
gins to hint at some more serious purpose 
than a little fun with the humors of witch- 
craft. The quaintness of the story and the 
ingenuity of some of the stage apparatus 
may win temporary popularity for the rep- 
resentation, but the piece will add nothing 
to Mr. MacKaye’s reputation. 

The centenary of Alfred de Musset’s 
birth was celebrated at the Comédie Fran- 
caise with a success which proved that, in 
spite of what has been said to the con- 
trary, it is not true that he has gone en- 
tirely out of fashion. Three performances 


| were given, including six of his plays and 
|what amounted to a recital of the four 
“Nights.” These last naturally do not lend 
_ themselves to the stage, and the illusion 
| produced was far from complete. Still, Al- 
|Lert Lambert fils, in the “Nuit de mai,” ex- 
rressed, in a manner perfect in its sim- 
plicity, a good deal of the poignant sin- 
jcerity of Musset’s feeling. Some of the 
|other impersonators of the poet—including 
even the great Mounet-Sully—spoke the 
jlines in a fashion that might almost be 
jecalled ranting. They certainly gave one 
|the impression that they were declaiming 
the poetry, instead of merely thinking it 
aloud, as they were supposed to be doing. 
If Madeleine Roch, the Muse of the “Nuit 
d’aott,” had been cast with Lambert, the 
result would have been extraordinarily 
|good. Their conceptions of the spirit of 
|the poems were identical; and she, be- 
|sides, was a Muse radiant enough to tempt 
jany one to rhyme. 

| Of their kind, it would be difficult to find 
|anything more perfect than two or three of 
‘the best of Musset’s little plays. It is curi- 
|ous to note that the first one he wrote was 
an utter failure. It was given only once, 
at the Odéon, amid much hissing. He then 
‘resolved to do nothing more for the stage, 
but continued to write plays for his own 
amusement. After some time the Comédle 
Francaise discovered them, and they were 
|produced “almost against his will.” His 
|philosophy is not profound, if indeed he 
}can be said to have any at all. What there 
\is of it is summed up in “On ne badine 
'pas avec l’amour,” where Perdican says 
| that, however false and vain men and wo- 
/men may be, however base the world, there 
|ig still one thing worth while: love. How 
much sympathy the French have for that 
‘ideal, how close it comes home to them, 
was evident from the sudden, violent burst 
of applause that followed this speech. The 
same idea is expressed in the “Caprices de 
|Marianne”’—the price one pays for trifling 
with love, and the bitter lot of those who 
disregard it. Marianne, a sort of angel of 
indifference, has nothing but the coldest 
rebuffs for her lover, until it is too late, 
and they are both lost. The final scene is 
almost Shakespearean in its sudden, com- 
plete inevitable tragedy. 


Musie 
The Art of Singing. By William Shake- 
speare. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. $2. 


Opera Stories. Henry L. M. Mason, au- 
thor and publisher. 50 cents. 

Instead of contending, as most writers 
of vocal instruction books do, that he 
has discovered a new way of teaching 
the art of song which will make the 
works of all his predecessors obsolete, Mr. 
Shakespeare wins the intelligent read- 


er’s sympathy at the outset by declaring | 


‘that his aim has been not to write any- 
thing new, but simply to make an intel- 
ligible and useful record of the old 
truths concerning this art. He hopes 
that his remarks may result in bringing 
his fellow professors of singing more 
generally to the discussion of questions 
‘in a natural way—to the study of that 


| which is absolutely 
‘the human voice—in place of debating 


known concerning 


those difficult physiological problems in 
relation to which there are few settled 
facts to go upon. Not that he overlooks 
the physiological side entirely. There are 
in his book pictures of the chest and 
ribs, the vocal cords, the muscles of the 
tongue, to illustrate some of his direc- 
tions for correct singing; but he avoids 
those anatomical details which burden 
a student’s memory without helping him 
in any way. 

The pages on the management of the 
breath are models of lucidity and con- 
tain many valuable hints, including sug- 
gestions of exercises for acquiring the 
best method of respiration. No less clear 
are the explanations of defects respon- 
sible for such shortcomings as “throaty” 
“nasal,” “frontal,” and “colorless” sing- 
ing. The last named, which results in 


sounds of a bleating and silly character, 


is caused by the corners of the lips being 
pulled back and down, and by the gen- 
eral rigidity of the lower lip, tongue, 
and jaw. Sometimes the “colorless” or 
“white” voice (voiz blanche) thus pro- 
duced “is not unlike the utterances of 
the half-witted, and the face of the sing- 
er assumes an inane smile.” 

To this connection .between the ap- 
pearance of the face and the sound of 
the voice Mr. Shakespeare recurs in 
several places (pp. 22, 28, 42), and they 
constitute probably the most important 
paragraphs of his book in these days, 
when almost as much is expected of 
operatic artists in the way of facial ex- 
pression as of singing. Patti used to 
sneer at the idea of practising before a 
mirror, which, she maintained, resulted 
only in grimaces (singeries); but she 
was wrong. Lamperti used to speak of 
the eye as “the mirror of the voice,” and 
Mr. Shakespeare, after referring to the 
eye-muscles and their uses, remarks: 

Thus by its extreme sensitiveness the ex- 
pression and mobility of the face may 
said to depend on the method of using the 
voice, for a soft expression of the ey: 
never be accompanied by a hard expression 
of the voice. The pleasing appear- 
ance observed in the folds of the lower 
eyelid is brought about by raising the 
cheek; this adds joy to the smile initiated 


be 


ean 


by the raising of the corners of the upper 
lip. Rigidity of the vocal organs on start- 
ing or changing a note Is often betrayed by 


the blinking of the eyelids. All this proves 
the wisdom of the old masters in recom- 
mending the use of a mirror during prac- 
tice. The expression considered by 
the old Italian school as the highest test 
of the freedom of the face, tongue, and 
throat, was that of a smile. The voice 
should be capable of conveying a smile. . . 
More than one-half of the 201 pages 
of this volume are devoted to exercises 
in musical type, and there are some 
concluding observations answering 
questions that constantly present them- 
selves to pupils, such as how best to 
practise, how long a time and how 
many times a day, what range of voice, 
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and what degree 
in singing. 
To the important matter of distinct 


of force should be used 


enunciation Mr. Shakespeare devotes 
less attention than it deserves. Operas | 


as well as song recitals would be much 
more popular if the audiences could hear 
the words distinctly. It is largely be- 
cause they cannot that there is such a 
surprising demand for books containing 
the plots of operas. Every year there is 
a new volume or two of the kind, while 


the older ones appear in new editions. | 


The latest collection comes from Bos- 
ton. Mr. Mason’s “Opera Stories,” 
however, though a home-made by-prod- 
uct of the Boston Opera, can be used 
without indiscretion in other cities 
where opera flourishes; indeed, it is 
likely to have more readers in New 


York than in Boston, where the operatic | 


repertory is comparatively slender and 
ill-proportioned. Mr. Mason gives the 
stories not only of all the standard 


works in the Metropolitan list, but of | 


the novelties. “The Girl of the Golden 
West” is here, and so is “Kénigskind- 
er.” “Ariane et Barbe Bleue,” 
bel,” and Victor Herbert’s first grand 
opera, “Natoma,” are included, actual- 
ly before their production. Cincinnati 


is not forgotten, with its “Paoletta,” | 


nor Rome, with “Malbruk,” Leoncaval- 
lo’s latest. 
los,” “Elaine,” “L’Etoile du Nord,” 
“Messaline,” “Les Troyens,” “La Vie du 
Potte” are in the list is not clear. 
Mason’s laudable desire to use as few 


words as possible sometimes (notably | 
in the case of “Kénigskinder’’) results 


in inaccuracies; but most of the “sto- 
ries” are well told, and this collection 
may be commended to all who, having 
no time to read the libretto, wish to 
gulp down the necessary information in 
condensed form. 





John Lane has published “The Oldest 
Music Room in Europe: a Record of an 
Eighteenth Century Enterprise at Oxford,” 
by John H. Mee. 

Fred. 8. Converse’s symphonic poem, “The 
Mystic Trumpeter,” is presented this week 
at Queen's Hall, London, by the new Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Art 


In “Porcelain and How to Collect It” 
(Dutton) Edward Dillon furnishes a schol- 
arly manual drawn from his larger work 
on porcelain. Technical lore of the potter- 
jes is set forth at greater length than in 
many similar manuals for collectors, the 
information concerning the chemistry of 
the glazes of various periods being partic- 
ularly copious and valuable. Mr. Dillon is 
a partisan of the limited palette of metal- 
lic oxides, with which the Chinese porce- 
lain makers created their world of bril- 
Mant and harmonious colors. He holds 
that “of the additions made of recent days 
only one is of any great importance to us. 
This ie the green made from chromium.” 

>. 





. 


“Yso- | 


Why “Alceste,” “Don Car-| 


Mr. 


| His statement concerning the kilns at King- 
te-chen, that “What we know of the manu- 
facture is chiefly derived from the admira- 
ble letters (1712 and 1722) 
missionary, the Pére Entrecolles,”’ should 
certainly be modified, now that Dr. Bush- 
ell’s translation of the “‘Tao Shuo,” or “De- 
scription of Pottery,” by Chu Yen, has been 
published. Personal acquaintance with 


_American museums and private collections, | 


| which Mr. Dillon regrets he has not yet 
made, might conceivably lead to his alter- 
|ing or amplifying certain statements, as, 
for example, those about the porcelain of 
Korea which, doubtless because so little of 
it is seen in England, is rather summarily 
dispatched. In the main, however, Mr. 


Dillon's researches have covered a wide) 


range very thoroughly. He avoids—no 
doubt wisely—any explanation of the decor- 
ative motives of the Oriental porcelains on 
the ground that such exposition is mean- 
| ingless if the reader does not already un- 
derstand the religions, history, and social 
life of the far Eastern nations, and need- 
less if he does. The relative inferiority of 
the Japanese in porcelain, which all must 
admit, is interestingly shown to be due to 
the circumstance that it was only the older 
Chinese whom the potters of Hizen and 
Imari thought it worth while to follow. 
“What is less generally understood,” Mr. 
Dillon says, “is that as a whole this imi- 
| tation is confined to the artistic work (this 


| applies to literature also) of the earlier 
Chinese dynasties. With the fall of the 
Ming dynasty the history of China closes 
in Japanese eyes.” The chapters devoted 


|to European porcelain cover familiar 
ground without marked originality of 
| treatment. 


“Hand-Loom Weaving, Plain and Orna- 
mental,” by Luther Hooper (Macmillan), is 
severely practical, a text-book of workshop 
processes. It is the seventh of the ad- 
mirable series of technical handbooks edit- 
ed by W. R. Lethaby. The primary object 
ts “to inform the student of hand-loom 
weaving of the best methods of preparing 
| warps, fitting up looms, and making or se- 
‘lecting the various appliances necessary for 
|the work, as well as inventing, planning, 
and weaving plain and ornamental webs.” 
Valuable instruction in the treatment of 
|design as an essential part of good work- 
| manship is also included; the author be- 
‘lieves heartily in proper ornamentation “as 
a language addressed to the eye; it is 
pleasant thought expressed in the speech of 
‘the tool.” There is, obviously, place for 
such a manual in this country, as well as 
in Great Britain, where, in various dis- 
tricts, hand-loom weaving is still an im- 
portant industry. Learners at our textile 
schools, as at Philadelphia, Lowell, and 
|New Bedford, might certainly profit from so 
thorough-going an exposition of thé ancient 
processes by which the most beautiful of 
jall textile fabrics have been produced. 
|Amateur weavers are likewise becoming 
numerous. Ancient hand-looms have bean 
|withdrawn from garrets, set up, and often- 
times reproduced for use in schools, col- 
leges, social settlements, and institutions 
for the neurasthenic, insane, and blind. 
For the purposes of the teachers and stu- 
dents of this revived art, whose education- 
al and artistic possibilities are now under 
exploitation, Mr. Hooper's book is singu- 
larly well timed. It has technical perspec- 





of the Jesuit | 


tive. It goes far beyond the very simple 
processes which underlie the interesting but 
somewhat amateurish weaving seen at cur- 
rent exhibitions of the arts and crafts, and 
unfolds in a precise, easily intelligible 
fashion the methods of weaving elaborate 
damasks, brocades, brocatelles, and other 
fabrics which were well made long before 
the invention of the Jacquard loom took 
commercial weaving out of the class of 
handicrafts. Mr. Hooper is an enthusi- 
astic student of old textiles, in his own and 
other people's collections. Many examples 
of these he has personally reproduced on 
the hand-loom with evident skill and good 
taste. 


| “The Oresteia of Afschylus as Illustrated 
|by Greek Vase-Painting,” the thesis pre- 
|sented by Hetty Goldman, the successful 
| candidate for the Charles Eliot Norton Fel- 
lowship in Greek studies for 1910-11, has 
|been issued as a reprint from the “Har- 
|vard Studies in Classical Philology.” Miss 
|Goldman’s thesis, both in firmness of grasp 
|and minute scholarship, belies the view as 
to male sovereignty in this field, which is 
still conventionally held, in spite of the 
fact that, nearly two hundred and fifty 
years ago, Madame Dacier wrested classic 
laurels from her eminent husband. We 
can only point out here that Miss Goldman 
attempts to appraise the part played by 
imagination in Greek vase-painting, and 
.especially to ascertain the extent to 
which Greek artists, after the middle of 
the fifth century, clung in their Adschylean 
vases to the scenes of the trilogy. The 
“Choephori” and the “Eumenides” alone of- 
fered, in her opinion, stage pictures that 
tended to impress themselves powerfully 
upon the imagination of the vase-painter, 
although she regards it possible that ar- 
cheological search may disclose the exist- 
ence of vases dealing with the story of the 
“Agamemnon.” She maintains that the 
vases that have so far come to light served 
mainly ornamental purposes in the homes 
of the wealthy, and that there is nothing 
to suggest that the vase-painter had wit- 
nessed a performance of the play he was 
asked to illustrate, though he doubtless 
knew of it in a general way. That “the 
treatment of a myth by a popular dramatist 
may cause the vase-painter to identify cer- 
tain general types with the particular 
story,” and that “some such thing happened 
in the case of the scene in the ‘Choephori’ 
in which Electra and Orestes meet at the 
tomb of their father,” are among the con- 
tentions of the thesis, which in all its parts 
is supported with much spirit and in- 
genuity. Miss Goldman is now pursuing 
her archwological studies in Greece. 


Knighthoods have been bestowed upon 
Sidney Colvin, George Frederic Warner, 
and George Laurence Gomme. 


In the past few weeks a number of 
French artists have died. Gustave Colin, 
who lived to be eighty-three, was a pioneer 
in setting forth the artistic possibilities of 
the Basque country, and was a member of 
the Barbizon School. Eugéne Jean Boverie, 
the sculptor, is dead at the age of forty; 
he will be remembered for the monument 
of Camille Desmoulins in the Palais Royal. 
Paul Lucas, painter, was a member of the 
Société des Artistes Francais: he was 
eighty years of age. Ernest Paul Brigot, 
aged seventy-four, had painted landscapes 
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and still-life subjects. Edouard Levy was 
in his fifty-fourth year; he was a book 
illustrator and miniaturist. 


Miss Mary Kollock, landscape painter, 
died in this city a week ago, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-eight. Her chief pro- 
ductions include Black Mountain, Lake 
George; Road to Mount Marcy; Old Woman 
Spinning; Road in Normandy; Italian Bri- 
gand; Early Morning in the Mountains; The 
Old Fiddler; Under the Beeches, and Glimpse 
of the Catskills. 


The death is announced of Joseph Bishop 
Pratt, the mezzotint engraver, who was 
born in 1853. 








Finance 


SENATOR ALDRICH’S BANKING 
PLAN. 


In the personal note, transmitted on 
Tuesday to the Monetary Commission 
along with his proposal of a plan for 
new banking legislation, Senator Ald- 
rich himself points out that the plan is 
thus far purely his own, and not an of- 


__|the national banks 


The Nation 
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‘pean Central Bank. It differs from for. 
eign institutions of the sort in the pro- 
visions for ownership, control, and ad- 
ministration, and in this respect em- 
bodies a compromise between the Cen- 
|tral Bank theory in its usual form and 
‘the so-called theory of “zone adminis- 
tration,” whereby banking operations 
‘in a given geographical district would 
‘be supervised and facilitated by inde- 
|pendent organizations of the national 
banks in that district. Senator Aldrich 
| would mark out fifteen of such districts 
|in the United States, in each of which 
of that district, 
members of the Association, would 
_choose a board of directors for that par- 
ticular branch association. Each of 
|these boards would choose one member 
|in the directorate of the national asso- 
ciation, and as that directorate would 
‘number forty-five, this vote would se- 
lect one-third of the national directorate. 
These directors, together with six 
fiscal officers of the government (in- 
cluding the elected governor and depu- 
|ty-governors of the Association), and 
with twelve other members chosen by 


ficial proposal of the Commission; that. 
it is tentatively submitted as a basis of branches on the basis of stock holdings 


discussion, and that he does not expect 
the immediate approval of it, or “that 
any formal action will be taken upon 
it.” Formal and final action by the 
Commission would indeed be scarcely 
practicable at this time, and action by 
this Congress is out of the question. 
The Commission as a whole has not yet 
officially considered the problem. It has 


|by individual banks in the national as- 
sociation, would constitute a full ma- 
jority of the central board. The re- 
/ maining directors would be chosen by 
| the board itself from the business men 
|of the country. The executive commit- 
tee of the board (which would naturally 
‘conduct the organization's affairs) 
| would consist first of the governor and 


|the two deputies, all to be chosen by 





mea sae Sl poagines peas red oot the President of the United States from 
perts, and will probably not begin them | "2mes submitted by the board, next of 
for several weeks. Meantime, there re- ‘2 Comptroller of the Currency ex- 
main barely six weeks more of life to | Micio, and then of five other members 
the present Congress, whose attention |"#™ed by th® board. 
will be abundantly occupied with press- This scheme of organization is the 
ing routine legislation during that time. |S@lient feature of Senator Aldrich’s 
Mr. Aldrich has nevertheless taken | Plan. In other respects, it follows the 
the wise course in the matter. It has Well-known lines of the Central Bank 
for some time been obvious that no @xPpedient. For the Association's capi- 
thing at all could be done until some tal, something like $300,000,000 is sug- 
definite proposal was before the Com- 8@sted. National banks are to subscribe 
mission, and the Commission’s chair-| for it and hold it. Dividends are to be 
man was the proper person to submit |4 Per cent., with equal division of sur- 
it. With such a plan before the com-| Plus profits between the Association and 
missioners and the public—not as a the government. The central organiza- 
vague and general proposition, but as a|tion is to hold the national govern- 
scheme worked out in detail—it is pos-|™ent’s cash balances and accruing reve- 
sible for discussion, both of underlying "UeS; manage all government disburse- 
principles and of particular provisions, ™ents; rediscount commercial notes and 
to begin. Even if the plan were to be Dills for national banks; fix and pub- 
disapproved as a whole, it would at lish for such rediscount, from time to 
least be known exactly what was dis- | time, a rate uniform throughout the 
approved and what was the natural al- United States, and, in general, perform 
ternative. |the functions usual to a Central Bank. 
Mr. Aldrich’s plan has been described (It will accept no deposits save from 
in the dispatches as abandoning the Cen- |the government and the banks, and will 
tral Bank expedient; but this hardly pay no interest on those deposits. 
states the matter rightly. The name of Such, briefly outlined, is Mr. Aldrich’'s 
Central Bank is carefully avoided; but proposition, which touches only in a 
the “Reserve Association of America,” | very tentative manner on the banknote 
the title given to the proposed central circulation problem—merely suggesting | 
organization, is endowed with the usual that the central organization take over 
powers and responsibilities of a Euro-| surrendered national bank circulation, | 


and that it may issue, under certain tax 
limitations, circulating notes of its own, 
covered, one-third by lawful money and 
two-thirds by United States bonds or 
commercial paper subject to discount 
under its other charter provisions. 

As thus outlined, Senator Aldrich’'s 
plan would undoubtedly provide machin- 
ery for the work performed by Euro- 
pean central banks in regulating the 
money market, allaying convulsive 
movements in the fleld of credit, and 
relieving actual panic, with the ten- 
dency of such times towards money 
hoarding, bank runs, and exhaustion of 
reserves. The question to which the 
Commission and the outside business 
community must now address itself is 
whether the machinery described will 
operate most effectively and advantag- 
eously, or whether there are alterations 
or substitutes which will better perform 
the task. There is practical unanimity 
of opinion, in competent quarters, re- 


|\garding the need for better organiza- 


tion of our banking system. 

The Central Bank is the simplest 
form of such organization, and we are 
able to study its workings in other mar- 
kets and communities. In all such com- 
munities the power of the central insti- 
tution and of its immediate manage- 
ment is very great; it would possibly 
be greater in this country than in any 
state of Europe. If the American peo- 
ple can be convinced that this power 
will be exercised in all respects inde- 
pendently of the selfish machinations of 
politics and finance—that the central 
banking organization would, like the 
Bank of England for example, be quite 
as much a restraining influence as a co- 
operating influence in the money mar- 
ket—the plan for an institution of the 
sort would undoubtedly meet with a 
large measure of public favor. The prob- 
lem in this regard, indeed, is not so 
much one of control through ownership 
or voting power as of domination 
through financial pressure and outside 
banking influence. The application of 
Mr. Aldrich’s proposal to these consider- 
ations will no doubt engage the atten- 
tion of the Commission at its public 
hearings. 
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Campbell, G. L. Industrial Accidents and 
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ton Mifflin. $1 net. 
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